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A Statement from Your Publisher 


About the Bigger and Better Pathfinder 


HIS issue of PATHFINDER is to me 

the most important since I be- 
came your magazine’s publisher in Oc- 
tober of 1943. It marks a conspicuous 
forward step'in the fulfillment of a 
program I have long had in mind. 

Every American is more affected 
today than ever before by events be- 
yond his control, out of his sight, and 
sometimes almost beyond his under- 
standing. Time and distance are so 
foreshortened by modern communica- 
tion and transportation that your life 
or mine may be changed by hundreds 
of things in America or overseas that 
years ago might have seemed unimpor- 
tant. 

Then, Washington, where Patu- 
FINDER is edited, is of greater interest 
to Americans than ever before. Bil- 
lions of dollars of our earnings are col- 
lected here and spent from here. Poli- 
cies are decided here that affect our 
everyday working and living. The men 
who make those policies, the people 
who carry them out, and all that goes 
on before and behind the scenes are of 
definite importance to us these days. 
Yet there has been no medium through 
which the citizen could regularly get a 
clear, compact idea of the forces and 
events constantly affecting him from 
his national capital. 

Neither has there been a serious 
effort in any single periodical to report 
the many significant, forward-looking 
advances constantly being made in the 
important, less-congested communities 
of our country. New York and Holly- 
wood fill thousands of columns, but 
they are only part of our America. 
The smaller cities, the county seats 
and the towns, which many of us think 
are even more important and more 
genuinely representative of the real 
America, are not nearly so well re- 
ported. 

PATHFINDER has long recognized 
the need for a better, more interesting 
and more significant regular report to 
the nation from Washington; the need 
for clearer, more understanding por- 
trayal of those world-wide events and 
trends which come home to us every- 
where in America; and for more ample 
recognition of the leadership which the 
non-metropolitan areas of the nation 
provide for the whole country. We 
have waited patiently for the day when 
peace would bring a return of normal 
conditions and make it possible to pro- 
duce a magazine which could serve 
these needs. The war has ended, but 
normalcy has not begun. Specifically, 
as a publisher’s problem, the paper 





Publisher Graham Patterson, planning the bigger Pathfinder with Wheeler McMillen, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board. 


shortage is practically as severe as it 
ever was. Paper manufacturers state 
that it will remain so at least until 
some time late in 1947. 

This presented us with a question. 
Should we hold up the program we 
have long laid out, and make our sub- 
scribers wait until paper becomes freely 
plentiful before beginning the improve- 
ments we had planned? Or should we 
go ahead now? We decided to go ahead 
now. 

This issue is the first step toward 
the fulfillment of these long-laid plans. 
Because a bigger and better Patu- 
FINDER necessitates the use of consid- 
erably more paper in each issue, your 
magazine will hereafter come to you 
fortnightly—every other week. Each 
issue will not only be larger, but more 
diverse, with contents more carefully 
chosen and more skillfully edited and 
;repared. Present subscribers will 
benefit appreciably, because their sub- 
scriptions will be extended so that each 
will receive the full number of issues 
to which he would have been entitled 
on the basis of 52 issues for each year’s 
subscription. 

Our editors and writers have wel- 
comed this decision. They say they 
will be able to dig deeper and look 
farther—particularly in Washington 
itself. I think I can promise you now 
a magazine from the nation’s capital 
that will report, reflect, and explain our 
Federal government in new ways— 
ways that you will find fascinatingly 
interesting as they are developed in 
text and pictures. We shall discuss 





both the important and trivial, the ba- 
sic and the ephemeral aspects of Wash- 
ington as seen from the inside by men 
and women who really know the inside. 
You will, I am confident, find Patn- 
FINDER columns fair, accurate, honest, 
objective and always clean. We will 
try to give you the facts clearly and 
when we offer opinion, to offer it as a 
contribution toward understanding of 
the facts and of the fundamentals 
which underlie them. 

Of the many pleasant experiences 
I’ve had since taking over the publish- 
ing of PATHFINDER, none has given 
me more pleasure than the many let- 
ters received from our readers. It is by 
thus keeping in close, friendly touch 
with our subscribers by mail that we 
have been able to chart our course in 
our efforts to serve you better and 
give you a constantly improved maga- 
zine. In fact, our decision to issue 
PATHFINDER every other week so that 
we might give you a more comprehen- 
sive magazine has been greatly influ- 
enced by the wishes of our readers as 
expressed in their many letters. We 
want to continue to hear from you: 
We especially want to know what you 
like best of the various features in this 
new bigger issue. Write me, won’t you? 


Sincerely, 


Ainkililaininis: 


Publisher 
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NO, WE DON'T MAKE THESE BUT. . 





... you'll find dozens of handsome 
models; antique and plain; curved 
and straight; small, large and 
medium; round, oval and square; 
long, short and in-between— 
AND, what’s more important, 
every one’s an LHS, the sign of 
the perfect pipe. Ask your dealer. 


“A good pipe is an investment in 
daily pleasure.” 





Other models, plain or antique 


IMPORTED BRIAR $ & y/ 
Model #12, antique finish . 


ALSO LHS STERNCREST 14K 


Specially selected ¢ 
briar, 14K gold band 7* 


LHS Sterncrest 
Ultra-Fine . $10.00 

LHS Certified 
Purex . . $3.50 


LHS Purex 
Superfine $1.50 


(Domestic Briar) 










The famous ZEUS Filter Cigarette Holder 
is back in Aluminum, with handy ejector 


FREE: Write for'‘Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” 
L & 4 STERN Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Wheat Worry: ‘The Government 
urges us farmers to haul in our wheat at 
once. They offer 30¢ a bushel bonus. But 
all it does is make the rich farmer richer 
and keep the others poor. We had to sell 
our wheat before, to pay our debts. Rich 
farmers didn’t. I say, treat farmers all 
alike, please. 


Henry Wolff Sr., Lemmon, S. D. 


. - - On all sides we hear, and read, 
that we must not waste food. All I’ve 
got to say is, if plowing under one third 
of all crops and murdering all the young 
pigs was not a waste of food, what was it? 

The President, instead of telling the 
people they must tighten their belts so 
the people in Europe can get food to give 
them strength to keep on manufacturing 
war materials to use against us in the 
future, should send Wallace over there to 
show them how to grow grain by plowing 
it under and how to raise meat by slaugh- 
tering the young animals. 

William Curtis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cops and Rancors: In your May 1 
issue you tell about the riots and vandal- 
ism during the mining strike in Butte, 
Mont. But ail you say about the police 
is “unable to cope with the situation.” 
Next time we have trouble here you might 
add “or any situation.”’ The force is not 
only afraid of its own shadow but it’s 
so weakened by politics and attention to 
personal comfort that it doesn’t deserve 
the name “law enforcement agency.” 

Burch Matfield, Butte, Mont. 

[If you can-prove it, you can remedy it 

with votes.—Ed. ] 


Overseas Assignment: Iam opposed 
to sending our young men to Europe to 
become targets of Communists, nihilists 
and international gangsters—to end up in 
a European cemetery for the preposterous 
intention of trying ‘o keep peace in coun- 
tries that have known nothing but autoc- 
racy, strife and conquest since the dawn 
of civilization. 


W. B. Chilton, Springfield, Tenn. 


Coal Din: All the delay and mis- 
placed “idealism” in handling the coal 
strike has been a blot on America’s repu- 
tation as black as the coal that caused it. 
The mines should have been taken over 
by the Government during the first week. 
We didn’t hesitate to act with force and 
courage when our nation was threatened 
by war—why do we hesitate when it’s 
threatened by economic and _ industrial 
degeneration? 

Lloyd Colligore, Hutchinson, Kan. 


. . Proposals that industries closed 
hecause of strikes should be taken over 
bv Federal forces are as opposed to true 
democracy as were the Nazis and Fascists 


we just finished fighting. They would 
use those tactics. Let’s hope we can hold 
on to our complete freedom and not let 
their ways tempt us. 

Murry Fossmann, Waltham, Mass. 


. . . Why not let the boys who were 
overseas tour the mines and talk to the 
union people. I'll bet that when they were 
through they’d be so mad that they would 
really get in and clean out all the gangster 
labor bosses that run and cause strikes. 

Esther Mattingly, Port Huron, Mich. 


. - « As to ex-servicemen .. . in 
my own department when we had a small 
strike, the first man to walk out was one 
wounded five times fighting for that elu- 
sive “American ideal.” 

Josephine Chally, Morris, /ll. 

. . - Anytime anyone thinks coal 
miners are unjustified and undemocratic 
in their work stoppage, just let them try 
digging in a mine pit for a while. They'd 
soon be willing to admit the miner de- 
serves something better than he’s getting, 
something worthy of the generations that 
have broken their backs so the furnaces 
of the country could have fuel and the 
owners could have huge profits, 

Leo Proshileff, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


. . « When I read about coal miners 
on strike I wonder why we have any 
doubts at all about what to do with the 
atom bomb. 

Theodore Brasher, University City, Mo. 

[For a visit with a miner’s family dur- 
ing a strike, see pages 20-21.—Ed.] 


Home, Sweet Home: Are you a vic- 
tim of the housing shortage? Do you live 
in a trailer, chicken house, garage or wood- 
shed? 

Well, take heart, it’s nothing new 
in this land of ours. Way back in 1620 
the Pilgrims faced similar problems. The 
Mayflower reached America in the fall of 
that year but it was not until Dec. 21 that 
Plymouth was the place decided upon 
for a permanent settlement—and not until 
Mar. 31, 1621 that sufficient shelters were 
built for the Pilgrims to leave the ship 
for good. Even then they continued to 
live in cramped quarters. 

Adele Bodken, Penchateula, La. 


British “War Bonds": I just read 
that a private loan of $4 million to Czecho- 
slovakia was arranged through a bank in 
London. Well, why doesn’t that same 
bank loan its money to its own govern- 
ment ... instead of Britain asking us for 
a loan? We U. S. citizens loan money to 
our government through war bond pur- 
chases. Britain should do something like 
that. 

Emma Wasmeier, Crete, Neh. 

[Britain’s equivalents of our war bonds 
have brought her $44.7 billion so far.—Ed.] 
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TIRE TROUBLES DONT HAPPEN... 
THEVRE COMNNITTED / 


OFFICIAL. Bernice Paden, assessor of 21. 


Youngest?: Recent letters to PatH- 
FINDER have shown some controversy as 
to the youngest county official in the U. S. 
Our candidate is Bernice Paden (see pic- 
ture) who was elected Kiowa county as- 
sessor when she was 21. She’s 23 now and 
running for a second term. 
W. E. Shepherd, Hobart, Okla. on’t arattstale! Weltts ahead into aate 
[To date PATHFINDER has been told of a e 
24-year-old recorder of deeds, a 23-year- curb even at 3 miles an hour for that’s the way 
old sheriff and a 22-year-old county treas- 8: 
urer.—Ed. ] flats are born. 


Tick-Tock: The silliest thing in these wea ; 7 
United States is monkeying with the clock | Don’t jam your tires between the steel tim and a 
(daylight saving time). If anybody wants | 


to a0 ts eek in beer ae a stone curb, or bang them into sharp road ruts, 


get up and go. But leave the time alone; | or slam them across car tracks at high speed — 
changing it only creates confusion ; : 
you don’t know whether you're eating | especially when underinflated—for you may rup- 
breakfast or dinner. . iW 
SC Seenect: Kite ee CA ture the ply fabric, and then a thousand 
[Sillier than a variable Thanksgiving ~~ ) miles or more later you'll have 4 flat ‘atua 


Day ?—Ed.] Ce, 
| CCL __“ 


_ Fixing Germany: The question of | Any LEE TIRE service man can forecast such 
what to do with Germany is before the | ite . a . i 
vorld. The solution would seem to be to ehlittacs weeks in advance by taking off the tire 
lissolve united Germany into separate | ; : P ; 3 
os, 08 it existed in peo-Blemneck dot, | and inspecting the casing on the inside, so have 


* way to peace is to unscramble the Zelttan aida inspected regularly. 


melet, dissolve the coalition. 
C. L. Andrews, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Co ver Ce meclielece nme temetiicmiemarlelt aim rlcautce 
War Bill: Put through Congress a 
ill to govern all excess profits, etc., of 


pressure to 49) (exe le a sound LEE passenger car 


or from future wars. Let the law provide tire. They'll take a terrific beating for thousands 


that 


When war is declared (or started) of miles but even they can be abused and neglected. 
or against the U. S., all prices of 


materials (except such necessary materi- . : ’ . 
ils that must be imported), all salaries, Tire troubles don’t happen, 5 


4 
ill percentage of profits, all clothing and they’re Pletiitiitiacaer and care is the = ©) S S)> 
« > ” 


ill articles of food, must remain at the 
same price levels as were in effect six rel onslelthwer teletelelcen 
onths prior to the declaration or begin- 
ning of such war and must remain at such 
levels until six months after the end of 
hostilities, GS leece Le Ke [ F F Zz Monon Vi4iuy 
<s GY (ZA of OH SHOWN: LIC: 
If necessary, manufactured goods, 
clothing and articles of food to be ra- 
tioned; all male citizens to be inducted 
into a citizens’ army subject to military LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
control, until six months after the end of CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A, 
hostilities. Any transgressor, or evader 
I in addition to paying a fine of 
».000, be within five days inducted into 
the Army as a private and without delay 


“FO, 


Lee Deluxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshohocken, Pa 


Industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Youngstown, Ohio 
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Imagine! Less than a 
penny a person a day for 


== 


Ye S, a new Duo-Therm Automatic 
Fuel Oil Water Heater gives the average 
family of four plenty of hot water at the 
turn of the tap for less than four cents 
a day! 


Loads of steaming hot water—even 
on the heaviest washdays. 


A Duo-Therm burns cheap fuel oil, 
available anywhere—gives hot water 
automatically at lowest cost—complete- 
ly eliminates the nuisance of firebuilding 
to get hot water. 


And you can install it anywhere! No 
gas or electric connections needed! 


In the basement, utility room or in the 
kitchen it will be admired for its beauti- 
ful new styling and gleaming white fin- 
ish. And you, like tens of thousands of 
Duo-Therm owners, will appreciate more 
and more the loads of hot water it gives 
you every time you turn the tap. 


So don’t wish any longer for the com- 
forts of automatic hot water! 


SEND THE COUPON NOW! Get the full story 
of how to Aave automatic hot water the 
most economical way! 


IN WATER HEATERS-ITS 


DuoTHERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


©) 1946 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 
Dept. PF-W1, Lansing 3, Michigan 


1 would like to know more about [] Duo-Therm 
Woter Heoters; Duo-Therm Home Heaters. 
(Check one or both.) Please print. 


Motor Wheel Co 





sent to the fighting front and be kept in 
such service as a private for the duration 
of hostilities. 

This will minimize shutdowns and 
strikes, etc., reduce the cost of the war 
to an honest minimum, and thus benefit 
all taxpayers. 

R, F. Peters, Galveston, Tex. 


Stock Exchange: In Mr. Patterson’s 
editorial (PATHFINDER, Apr. 24) you say 
the New York Stock Exchange is trying 
to keep people out of the stock market. 
Isn’t it a pretty unusual thing for big 
business to advertise to keep customers 
away? How does it expect to make money 
that way? 

B. A. Simmons, Des Moines, Iowa 

[The Stock Exchange doesn’t make 
money from the buying and selling of stocks. 
For a story on the Exchange and how it 
operates, see Nation.—Ed.] 


Factory Famine: Don’t mention the 
starving world to the farmer until you can 
explain why the Government allows strikes 
that cripple, almost entirely, the produc- 
tion of machinery the farmer needs so 
urgently . . . to grow -the food for the 
hungry. 

Loran Schmit, Rising City, Neb. 

{Farmers aren’t alone in wanting that 
explanation.—Ed.] 

"Two Bullies": A lot of stress is 
being put on the U.S. seeing that Iran is 
treated fairly. Why doesn’t this solicitude 
extend to poor little Greece who has two 
bullies, the U.S. and Great Britain, try- 
ing to force an unwanted government 
down her throat. 

Muriel Roberts Kemp, 
San Jacinto, Cal. 


[Greece had a free election, remember ? 
—Ed.] 


Marriage Laws: I shall try to de- 
flate the idea that we need a national 
uniform marriage law. Might as well say 
every state must require the same pro- 
cedure for making the deed to a piece of 
land valid. After all, it is the marriage 
itself, and not the requirements imposed 
by a state, that counts. 

Marriage laws as regulated by a state 
cover only one phase of marriage. Each 
state has the right to enact laws deemed 
necessary for health and happiness. But 
we have a higher law governing marriage 
—God’s law. God is the author of mar- 
riage—the law of the land is merely for 
the safeguarding of the marriage and the 
family life. 

Eula Johnson, Brownwood, Tex. 


Washington 


Talk 


Flying Bull. Washington bureaucrats 
have found a perfect story for their pur- 
poses. It enables them to bring unsatis- 
factory conferences to happy ends, even 
though no decisions have been reached. It 








20 VACATIONS 


... in One! 


Looking for contrasts that will fasci- 
nate you? Scenic wonders that will 
elate you? Recreational facilities that 
will exhilarate you? Then look to 
Pennsylvania. 


Here you will see—within our bor- 
ders—the intrinsic values that make 
America great. The pulsing rhythm 
and strength of mammoth industries 
beside majestic mountains and rush- 
ing rivers. Tranquil farms whose 
roots have been nourished in fertil- 
ity for centuries. Vast virgin forests 
and recreational areas where you can 
Gem «<<. Owen... Camee... 06... 
hike... or ride. Gay resorts or quiet 
inns. Treasured historic shrines. 
Great cities and small towns where 
hospitality is characteristic. 


All this will be easy and delightful 
to see because there are 55,000 miles 
of first-class highways and thousands 
of miles of byways that tie Pennsyl- 
vania into a vacation present for 
you. Spend your victory vacation in 
Pennsylvania. 
For literature and maps, write to 
the Department of Commerce, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, Dept. P-1 
JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You've earned it— now enjoy it 


=... 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Baath State of The Wation 


Keystone of Your Vacation 
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supports the well known bureaucratic 
technique of getting rid of problems by 
putting them off until they change into 
what may be more manageable forms. 

The story, told only when a confer- 
ence has bogged down, is about an ancient 
king who condemned one of his courtiers 
to death. The courtier did not care for 
that, and protested persuasively to his 
majesty. 

“If you kill me,” said the condemned 
man, “you will kill the only magician in 
your realm.” 

“Magician?” asked the king. “What 
magic can you perform?” 

The man looked from a window and 
seeing the royal herd grazing in the park, 
he took a chance. 

“T can make yon bull fly.” he said. 

“You have 30 days to do it,” said 
the king. 

The condemned courtier was elated, 
but his friends were not. They told him 
he had done nothing more than postpone 
his execution. “I’m not so sure,” said the 
reprieved man. “In 30 days I may die, 
the king may die, or for all I know that 
bull may fly!” 

And so the bureaucrats adjourn mer- 
rilv, and go their ways feeling that some- 
thing has been accomplished. 


* * * 


Mystery of Millions. Eight million 
prices controlled by OPA! Think of that. 
PATHFINDER did think of it, and began to 
wonder how that figure happened to be 
put forward as representing the magnitude 
of OPA’s price control task. No doubt 
you have seen it many times, and perhaps 
you have wondered, too. If each item sold 
under price ceilings is counted—each pack 
of cigarets, each pair of socks, each hand- 
kerchief, each bottle of milk, each candy 
bar, each watermelon, each bag of peanuts 
and so on—the figure should be in the 
high billions, maybe up somewhere around 
the national debt level. But if kinds of 
items—cigarets, socks, milk, candy and 
so on—are considered as categories, clearly 
the 8 million is crazily high. There are 
not that many distinct and differing items. 

Investigation indicates that the 8 mil- 
lion figure broke into print, perhaps for 
the first time. when Rep. Wright Patman 
of Texas made a speech two or three 
years ago. Since then it has become a 
standard and accepted part of OPA price 
lore. But no one seems to have explained 
the process by which the suspiciously 
large and round figure was reached. 

A behind-the-scenes story says the 8 
million prices does not mean anything 
except that OPA has had a big job; that 
Patman one day told OPA he wanted to 
make a speech, as he often does, and 
would like to know if OPA controlled as 
many as several hundred thousand prices. 
It was suggested that the figure be made 
higher, then higher, and finally so high 
that no one would dare question it, lest 
he appear a boob for his questioning. 
Hence the 8 million prices that OPA is 
said to have controlled. Just a little propa- 
ganda hocum. 

This story is not nailed down and 
documented in writing, but there is reason 
to believe it true. 
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Heres why most 
Race Drivers 
specify Champion 

Spark Plugs 





a 


am THEYRE DEPENDABLE / 


ae oe es owe oe — — a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ame « 


\ 
The vast majority of racing drivers 
use Champion Spark Plugs because 
they can depend upon them to give 
championship performance. There 
are many reasons why this is so, 
but the end results are contained 
in the record books on racing—on 
land, water and in the air. They 
show that Champions are true 
champions, in fact as well as in 


name—a fact worth remembering 
when you need spark plugs for your 
car. Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS ... DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 


> 
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The Camera 





International 
TWO, YES, TWO. Ella and Dick Gianinni of San Anselmo. Cal.. were both surprised 
and pleased when their mare, Bonny, gave birth to twins at their Sleepy Hollow Stables. 
The twins, named Regina and Rex, marked onJy the second dual birth among horses in 
the 40-year career of the attending veterinarian. 





Acme 
COMPANY. When Engineer Charles E. Ri- 
ley finished up 47 vears of railroading 
for the B. & O., he got permission and 
took Mrs. Riley along on his last run. 





Same me 
BABY’S BOON. Back home from the wars. Sanford Rosenbaum of Chicago looked around PRIORITY, PLEASE. Washington veterans or- 
for a business to get into, enlisted two other ex-G.I.s, plans soon to open a new plant ganized a “Veterans Housing Week,” 
under the name of Krib Katerers, Inc. to supply custom-made formulas for babies. A launched it with a parade up Pennsylvania 
registered nurse will mix the formulas according to the parents’ orders, a refrigerator avenue to the Capitol featuring floats such 
truck will make daily deliveries. Rosenbaum also plans to supply sterilized nipples, as this one dramatizing the short quarters 
orange juice, soap, powder, oils and other infant needs. situation, 
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Acme 
FIVE-STAR CROWN. Every spring residents 
of Winchester, Va., stage the Shenandoah 
Valley Apple Blossom Festival, spice it 
by playing host to important Washington 
personalities. This year, Nancy, 16-year- 
old daughter of Agriculture Secretary An- 
derson, was named queen, got her jeweled 
crown from Five-Star Admiral of the 
Fleet Chester W. Nimitz during the height 
of the opening day ceremonies. 








International 
REPLACEMENTS. Before Tommy Lee and Ronald Bischoff, bosom buddies, went off to 
war and to death on Saipan they shined shoes -on a New York corner. The war over, 
their sisters, Tommye Bischoff (left) and Veronica Lee, got themselves shine boxes, set 
up at the old corner, did a rousing business with sentimental Gothamites. 





International 
DOWN TO THE SEA AGAIN. A Navy veteran, 19-year-old Jimmy Slyter, went back to 
the water in an attempt to swim the rough 22 miles between Catalina Island and Cali- 
fornia. After five miles and nearly three hours, he had to give up. 





International 


NATIONAL PASTIME, Proof that love of baseball can surmount but this doesn’t keep him from playing in a local ’teen-age league. 


all barriers is 15-year-old Eddie Kania of Carbondale, Pa. Pitching, he throws a neat curve and fast ball, averaging nine 
Eddie has been crippled by infantile paralysis since he was 2 strikeouts a game. He bats well, too, but needs a pinch-runner. 
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Diana Lynn—young star of Paramount's new hit, “OUR HEARTS WERE 
GROWING UP” — portrays the “luxury comfort” that’s yours with Beautyrest. 


Inside tip to everyone who wants 
a NEW BEAUTYREST: 






Ordinary 
Inner-spring 





2 Not all inner-spring mattresses are 

* Beautyrests! In the ordinary inner- 
spring mattress (see above), coil springs are 
tied together, go down together, forming 
uncomfortable hollows. But Beautyrest’s 837 
coil springs are independent, not tied to- 
gether, give you gloriously buoyant comfort. 








] Everyday now, some new Beautyrests are being de- 
e 


livered. So if vour heart’s set on owning a mattress 


that’s really a mattress—take our tip and order your 


Beautyrest now! 

Remember, there’s nothing more important to your 
future comfort. well-being, and relaxation than a good 
mattress. To make sure you get a good mattress, see 


your Beautyrest dealer today. 


3, You can't foresee the future! After 
* a few vears some mattresses lose their 
“showroom” comfort. But not Beautyrest. It 
does not sag. Its patented “‘sag-proof” border 
stays neat, firm, resilient. 
That’s why your Beautyrest’s luxury com- 
fort is guaranteed for at least 10 long years. 





4 Price tags won't tell you today— 
* whether a mattress is a bargain or not 
But, with Beautyrest, you'll never need 
worry. You get the same fine prewar con- 
struction .. . same prewar supreme comfort 

So see your dealer—and order your new 
Beautyrest now, 


Beautyrest by §\MMONS 
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MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 
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traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 
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BOWL GUARD 
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ond bowl dry 
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Potented 


THIS REMARKABLE PIPE frees 
smokers from the annoyance of 
bitter juices and tobacco slugs. 
These nuisances are trapped by 
Royalton Crown's condensing 
well and other patented safe- 
guards. For day-long, dry-cool 
no pipe 
compare with Royalton Crown 


smoking, can quite 
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@ Above—The citizens of Cumber- 
land, Maryland, enjoyed the advan- 


tages 


early as 1912 in this GMC bus. Other 
forerunners of today's streamlined 
GM Coaches date back to 1910, 


GMC 


@ Below—This one-cylinder, chain- 
drive motor truck made its first ap- 
pecrance on the streets of Detroit in 
1902. It was one of Michigan's 
earliest commercial vehicles and a 
direct ancestor of today’s GMCs. 


of coach transportation as 


Motor transport has come a long way from 1896 to this year of the automotive 
industry’s Golden Jubilee. And GMC has.played a most important part in the fifty 
year evolution of commercial vehicles. Many of the truck and coach features now 


” 


standard in the industry were GMC “firsts.” Much of the development work that 
now makes it possible for people and products to move across town or across country 
... swiftly, safely, economically ... was done by GMC. But here at GMC we regard 
these accomplishments as “only the beginning,” for past progress is but a foundation 
for the future. With new plants under construction which will increase our factory 
floor space by 40 per cent ... with new skills gained in building nearly 600,000 Army 
trucks and “Ducks”... with new ideas for lengthening our already long list of truck 
and coach “firsts”... it is the aim of the entire GMC organization to continue to 
set the pace in the design and manufacture of commercial vehicles. 


TRUCK & COACH DIVISION—GENERAL MOTORS 


World’s Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturer of Commercial 
Vehicles 
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U.S. WILL CONTINUE AT WAR, legally, for many more months. There'll be no move 


either by the President or Congress to end the emergency period. Too 

much.turmoil at home, too little progress on peace abroad to cut down 

on war powers now is the theory. 

MANY MERCHANT SEAMEN are still collecting war risk bonuses. Considerably less 

than wartime highs, the bonuses are paid for trips to certain areas of 
the Atlantic, Mediterranean and Pacific where waters are still mined. 


ADMINISTRATION'S FAILURE to get grain for shipment abroad is coming in for all 
the criticism now, but UNRRA is going to get its share soon for fail- 
ure to ship as efficiently and quickly as it should the food that is 
available. 
from cash on hand accumulated from bond sales. That will make the 
total reduction this year more than $10 billion. 

RAILROAD WORKERS, unlike a lot of other strikers, might not have to wait for 
unemployment benefits if they walk out. They have their own Federal 
system and the question of payment to strikers has never been decided. 

GOVERNMENT SPEAKERS most in demand are Housing Czar Wyatt and Henry Wallace, 
closely followed by Chester Bowles and OPA's Porter. That's what a 
checkup of speaking engagements shows. 


RETURN OF THE LINER NORMANDIE to France is being discussed. Problem is to work 
out amount of damages U.S. would pay for near-—destruction of the ship 
after Navy had requisitioned it. ‘ 

AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION BILL just okayed by Congress has a big bug in it. It 

| doesn't require states to set up planning commissions, will result in 

| a lot of confusion when the program finally gets going. 

CONGRESSMEN MAY BE ASKED to list “other income" in any bill raising their 
salaries. Idea is it would help prove they need more money. 

ADMINISTRATION WILL BACK a move to get well-equipped high schools to add first 
and second year college curricula, thus make more room in colleges for 
ex-G.I. students. 

EMPLOYMENT WILL STILL GO UP, despite strikes, Government officials insist. 

It's now at the highest peacetime figure. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY SAFETY REGULATIONS will be pushed by President if the states 
don't get down to. business and set up some uniform rules. He has told 
intimates he means business on this. 

PUBLIC DOESN'T FEAR INFLATION very much if Victory Bond sales are a criterion, 


economists point out. Sales are running about even with cash-ins. 


NO DOCUMENTED RECORD of the wartime Big Three Conferences will ever be avail- 
able, officials fear now. Notes Harry Hopkins left weren't full, were 
intended just to jog his memory for details. 

NEW EVIDENCE has reached Washington to support belief that biggest reason 
Russia refuses to withdraw troops from Europe is discontent they stir 
up when they get home. Diplomatic reports say soldiers' talk of 
comparative luxury in occupied countries is feared by the Kremlin. 














United Nations. That will leave Director La Guardia free to pursue 
any political ambitions he may have. 

WASHINGTON DIPLOMATS are asking reporters to soft-—pedal stories about the 
lavish food served at embassy parties. They point out that they have 
to feed guests, but this isn't understood by hungry people abroad. 

TROUBLE, AND POSSIBLY SCANDAL, is coming for War Assets Administration, which 
is handling surplus property. Its Chief, Gen. Gregory, is unhappy, 
and some lesser executives want to get out while the getting's good. 
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The Nation 


Program 


Hoover has plan to prevent starvation 
abroad, but U.S. must conserve 
more to make it work 


In the next few months Americans 
are going to have a lot less bread. So 
much less that before the end of the year 
most families will have experienced a 
month in all in which they ate no bread, 
only substitutes. 

That will be the effect of steps U.S. 
officials have belatedly taken to prevent 

starvation abroad. 

Already the effect is being felt. Late- 
coming find the grocers’ 
shelves bare of bread. In some cities there 
are queues at the local bakeries. In New 
york, Mayor O’Dwyer decreed three 
wheatless meals a week. Elsewhere, vol- 
untary rationing began to show results. A 
Gallup poll indicated 67% of the people 
are reducing food consumption in one way 
or another. Seven out of to polled said 
they would again accept rationing. 

Meanwhile, a wheat scarcity resulting 
from Federal buying at premium prices 
caused the Millers National Federation to 
predict that half the nation’s mills would 
shortly close down. Even now, many 
ground slowly or not at all. 

Program Abroad. What the mills 
were not grinding was being sent abroad. 
But there was still not enough. The U.S. 
continued to fall behind on its commit- 
ments. But at least there was an inte- 
grated plan to feed the hungry millions 
elsewhere in the world. 

Former President Hoover came back 
from a world trip, called for a five-months’ 
feeding program providing a daily average 
of 1,600 calories per person in the hungry 
countries of Europe, somewhat less in 


mas 


housewives 


China and India. 
3,200 calories daily.) 

This was a minimum program, and 
under it some children and aged might 
“fall by the wayside.” It could be 
achieved only if somewhere the world dug 
up an extra 3.6 million tons of grain to 
make up the required total of 14.5 mil- 
lion tons. And this could be done only if 
there was greater conservation in the sur- 
plus countries. Hoover was going to Latin 
America to get what he could there, but 
it would be up to the U.S. to provide most 
of the deficit. 


(Americans average 


How? Former UNRRA Director 
Herbert Lehman insisted rationing was 
the only way to do it. Present UNRRA 


Director LaGuardia hinted he might favor 
rationing, too. Economic Stabilizer Bowles, 
who as OPA Administrator had handled 
wartime U.S. rationing, hedged, said the 
next 30-60 days would tell whether it was 
needed. 

Hoover flatly opposed rationing. It 
would, he held, actually increase U.S. 
bread consumption. People who weren't 
eating bread now, when given a ticket per- 
mitting them a certain quantity, would 
consume that quantity.- Added to that 
were the mechanical difficulties of ration- 
ing. 

Domestic Program. Short of ration- 
ing, the U.S. made these moves: Begin- 
ning July 1, the Government would take 
25% of the expected billion-bushel grain 
crop. In addition, it would cut in half the 
grain fed to animals, reduce by 5 million 
bushels the amount used for human food. 

If this, and voluntary conservation 
(or rationing) didn’t work, nothing could 
prevent mass starvation abroad. For un- 
der modern rationing efficiency, no longer 
does famine work for the survival of the 
fittest. Today governments take over all 
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food, divide it among the people. When 
the food is gone, all starve. 


Strike Crisis 

In Detroit, 65-year-old Alfred Mc- 
Enhill bought some paint and a set of 
brushes and started touching up the wood- 
work and window sashes of the modest 
four-room house where he and his family 
had lived for 32 years. 

A little later, two strangers began 
pacing up and down in front of his house, 
bearing signs which complained in big let- 
ters: “This job is unfair to organized 
labor.”” To passersby they explained that 
they were from the AFL Painters’ Union, 
and that McEnhill, a non-member, was 
unfair in painting his own house. He 
should have hired a union painter. 

Fair-minded people who heard the 
story might call it “the last straw,” but 
it was not. The camel’s back was still 
unbroken, although it was dropping lower 
than it ever had before. 

Merry-Go-Round. All week, in and 
out of the White House, representatives 
of the coal industry, the Association of 
American Railroads, the United Mine 
Workers, the Brotherhoods of Railroad 
Trainmen and Locomotive Engineers had 
chased each other in mad confusion. And 
from the steaming calliope in the White 
House press room came the same old 
tune: “No agreement has been reached.” 

Because the coal miners, or most of 
them, were back at work under a two- 
week truce, the threatened railroad strike 
was the hottest news. About 250,000 work- 
ers were set to walk out over a $1.44 to 
$1.98-a-day wage raise. If they walked, 
the nation’s rail service, except for milk 
trains and troop trains, would come to a 
dead stop. It was hard even to estimate 
how bad the effect would be on the coun- 
try’s battered economy. 

Result. Perhaps the best guesses 
could be based on preparations being 
made in New York City. There the Health 
Department planned to declare a “state 


USDA, International 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. Hoover thought the deficit in world grain needs might be reduced if Americans, who were already lining up for their 


daily bread, would reduce their consumption of grain products even more. 
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(SEE: Program) 
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of imminent peril,’ and seize and ration 
all food. About 1,660 carloads of perish- 
able food (more than 75% of its total 
supply) arrive in the city every day un- 
der normal conditions. Without them, 
New York’s 7 million people must strug- 
gle along on what scant supplies could be 
brought in from nearby farms in trucks. 

Despite Government seizure of the 
roads, unions continued with their strike 
plans. Only after train service had already 
been disrupted was a five-day “truce” an- 
nounced from the White House, and there 
were hints of a compromise which might 
be acceptable to both sides. 

Coal negotiations limped along at 
about the same rate they had before the 
truce began. After a White House an- 
nouncement that the operators had agreed 
“in principle” to a welfare fund for the 
miners (but not the union-administered 
1o¢-a-ton royalty plan), UMW Chief John 
L. Lewis came forward with an “alter- 
native” plan: The union would accept 
instead a fund based on 7% of mine pay- 
rolls. But the owners screamed louder 
than ever at this, for it would boost the 
$60 million fund by nearly $10 million. 

Agree. Only when the President sug- 
gested they submit their differences to 
arbitration did the miners and the owners 
agree. They both answered:-“No.” 

The Senate moved warily toward new 
labor curbs. Proposals included giving 
Government the power to seize plants in 
all disputes endangering public health and 
safety, imposing a 60-day cooling-off pe- 
riod before all strikes, and many others. 
some old, some new. But one group of 
pro-labor Senators urged that before any 
legislation be drawn up, the Senate con- 
duct a nation-wide “inquiry” into the na- 
ture of work stoppages. Such a probe 
might take months to complete. 


Restless Ghost 


The Fair Employment Practices 
Committee is dead, officially, but its 
friends refuse to let it rest in peace. 

FEPC led a precarious existence. 
Created by the late President Roosevelt 
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in an effort to prevent discrimination in 
wartime employment, the Committee was 
a perpetual center of controversy. Con- 
gress never gave it official standing, but 
did grudgingly allow it funds to operate 
as a war emergency agency. Last week, 
completely out of funds, FEPC closed up 
shop. 

From the beginning, supporters have 
conducted a vigorous campaign to make 
FEPC permanent but every such effort 
has run head-on into a filibuster led by 
Southern Senators. This, despite the 
Democratic party’s platform pledge call- 
ing for non-discrimination (the GOP 
flatly recommended a permanent FEPC), 
and Truman’s insistence that FEPC is 
“must”’ legislation. 

The House Labor Committee several 
months ago approved a bill to make FEPC 
permanent but the bill is tied up (with no 
hope of release) in the House Rules Com- 
mittee, dominated by FEPC opponents. 

Tried Hard. Nearly every rule in the 
book has been used by advocates to force 
consideration. Last week they brought 
out a new tactic, seldom invoked. Under 
the rules, every Wednesday is set aside for 
a rollcall of committees to bring up any 
bill on the calendar. In practice, the call 
is usually dispensed with (by a 4% vote), 
to give right of way to unfinished busi- 
ness, 

But last week it was the Labor Com- 
mittee’s turn to be called, which would 
give it the right to bring up the FEPC 
bill, bypassing the Rules Committee bot- 


tleneck. The Labor Committee served 

notice it would insist on the call. 
Southern opponents met the chal- 

lenge the only way they could. They 


turned out solidly and moved immediately 

to adjourn. The motion won, 99 to 81. 
Undaunted, FEPC supporters prom- 

ised to try again some future Wednesday. 


“Wall Street’”’ 


To too many Americans, the Stock 
Exchange still is a monster lurking in the 
dark caverns of Wall Street pouncing on 
helpless widows and orphans. 

This is largely because for years radi- 
cals and leftists blamed almost everything 
from hailstorms to the high price of ap- 
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GREAT MINDS . . . Cartoonists Berryman and Talburt got the same idea about the labor 
situation, published their views same day in the rival Washington Evening Star and Washington 
Daily News. (SEE: Strike Crisis) 


ples on “Wall Street” and to many Amer- 
icans “Wall Street” is synonymous with 
the Stock Exchange. 

Then, as a final clincher, there was 
the crash of 1929, and the advent of 
Government regulation. 

Looking back, it is easy to cite the 
major causes for the 1929 crash and the 
later establishment of Government super- 
vision. First, nearly everyone was caught 
up in a great wave of speculation. The 
public and many brokers were victims of 
a great greed. The liberal margin trading 
system and other exchange practices acted 
to encourage speculation. Few seemed to 
realize the effect of what was going on 
and nobody took the trouble to sound a 
warning. 

Symptoms. What’s worrying the 
Stock Exchange and, to some extent, the 
Administration in Washington is © that 
some of the symptoms of the ’20s exist 
again today, 

There is certainly a speculative fever 
and, with it, a “get rich quick” desire. But 
there isn’t any margin trading now ahd 
Government: rules, plus the Exchange's 
own policing, have eliminated the bad 
practices of 20 years ago. And, while the 
people don’t seem to be particularly aware 
of the dangers of speculation, certainly 
clarion warnings are being sounded. 

For nine months now, through a 
series of advertisements and through 
speeches by President Emil Schram, the 
New York Stock Exchange has counseled 
sound investment policies, warned and 
warned again that the Stock Market is no 
place for the uninformed to risk their 
savings. Instead, the Exchange advises: 
(1) hold your War Bonds; (2) buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds; (3) get the facts about 
any security you buy; (4) beware of 
tips, rumors, impulses, “get-rich-quick” 
schemes; and (5) unless you can afford 
to take risks and unless you will go to 
the trouble to get facts, you should stay 
out of the market. 

Brokerage firms are wholeheartedly 
backing this program, keep hammering 
with slogans like “Investigate, then In- 
vest.” 

Why. The importance of such a cam- 
paign is shown by circumstances such as 
these: Not long ago a major brokerage 
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FAIR WARNING. In advertisements such as these the Stock Exchange tried fo tell the public to 
“Have the Facts, Know the Risks.’ (SEE: ‘Wall Street’) 


firm received an order from one of its 
Ohio branches for “100 charges of CXL.” 
It had come through in a last-minute rush 
of orders. New York could find no such 
stock listed, checked back to the Ohio 
office. It finally developed that a cus- 
tomer had seen a notation on the stock 
quotation ticker-tape saying some previ- 
ous transaction had been canceled, had 
jumped to the conclusion that the symbol 
“CXL” represented a stock, therefore or- 
dered some. 

It is the uninformed, “little” people 
that are giving the Exchange and the 
brokers their biggest headaches. With 
only a small amount of money, they want 
to buy low-priced stocks. 

On the Stock Exchange, as in the 
produce market, the quality is somewhat 
determined by the price. But it’s hard to 
talk a customer with $100 out of buying 
50 shares of $2 stock. If through his pur- 
chase and others like it, that stock should 
rise to $3, he would make $s0. 

If he bought one share of a $100 
stock, it might go up one or two points 
and he would make only $1 or $2, or he 
could hold it for the dividend. And, if a 
broker does succeed in preventing some- 
one from buying a poor risk and that 
stock rises, he’s usually in for a reviling 
from the disappointed customer. 

Facts. It was to determine just how 
much the people do know about the Stock 
Exchange that a large broker recently 
financed an expensive survey. He discov- 
ered, with a certain amount of amaze- 
ment, that: 

Less than half the people interviewed 
had any interest in the fate of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Two-thirds of them think livestock 
can be bought on the exchange. (It can’t.) 

Half think grain is sold on the ex- 
change. (It isn’t.) 

Nearly 60% thought the Exchange 
bought and sold stocks itself. (It doesn’t, 
it’s just a place where buyers and sellers 
transact their business. ) 
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Even more people thought the Stock 
Exchange made money when investors 
lost it in stock transactions. (The Ex- 
change has no financial interest in any 
transaction. It is supported by the dues of 
brokers who use it.) 

More than half of those interviewed 
thought the Exchange set stock prices. 


Draft Makeshift 


Renewal of the Selective Service law 
exploded last week into a three-ring cir- 
cus of chaos and confusion. 

All the familiar villains of “repre- 
sentative government at its worst’ were 
present in the cast of characters—filibus- 
ter, intra-Congressional jealousies, inade- 
quate machinery for co-operation and co- 
ordination between Congress and execu- 
tive agencies, and friction between Con- 
gress and the White House. 

With time running short an unhappy 
Congress finally rammed through a stop- 
gap resolution to keep Selective Service 
alive and preserve G.I. employment rights 
for 45 days until it could get around to 
deliberate action. Even on that, it hung 
a prohibition against drafting ‘teen-agers 
and fathers. 

President Truman, under the gun- 
point of circumstances, sfgned the bill 
“reluctantly,” said he did so only because 
conditions would be worse without it. 
Immediately, the President authorized an 
increase in the maximum draft age from 
25 to 29. 

What Happened. The House, last 
month, started draft renewal legislation 
by passing a bill extending the act for 
nine months, but with a five month ban 
on all inductions, a permanent ban on in- 
duction of fathers, and the raising of the 
minimum induction age to 20. The Admin- 
istration, wholly unsatisfied, counted on 
the Senate to pass a more satisfactory bill. 

But the Senate, embroiled in another 
top-priority Administration ‘“must,”—the 
British loan—did nothing about the draft 


until the deadline of midnight, May 14, 
was bearing down fast. Then, in a few 
minutes, it passed a simple resolution to 
continue the existing law until July 1, to 
give it time to act. The House, after some 
bitter debate, agreed, but hung on an 
amendment insisting on its ban on draft- 
ing *teen-agers. 

By the time it went back to the Sen- 
ate the deadline was less than 12 hours 
away. Sen. Langer (R.-N.D.), who 
wanted no draft bill at all, launched a 
filibuster that kept leaders on tenterhooks. 
After talking four hours, he finally gave 
up and a helpless Senate surrendered to 
the House, accepted the amendment. 

The Administration’s hope now is to 
get a new bill passed before the stop-gap 
makeshift does too much damage. 


Signals Changed 


Direct and immediate victim of the 
weakened draft was the Army’s manpower 
program. The high command had set as a 
minimum a total strength of 1.55 million 
on July 1 to meet all overseas commit- 
ments. 

But carefully laid plans to attain that 
goal appeared to be in for sharp revision, 
if, indeed, it could be attained at all. Ap- 
parently doomed ‘was the Army’s previ- 
ously expressed hope that it could begin 
by October to release all inductees with 18 
months service. 

The size of the Army on May 1 was 2.1 
million, of which 1.1 million were induc- 
tees. (The remainder were regular Army 
enlistees, officers and Wacs.) Without 
change in prevailing policy, the number 
of those inductees still in service by July 
1 would be reduced to 600.000. 

Selective Service officials estimated 
abandonment of the ‘teen-age draft re- 
duced potential inductions of those under 
26 from 35,000 to 5,000 monthly. No es- 
timate was available of the number made 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Fiscal Year 
Receipts 


Fiscal Year 
Expenditures 


Public Debt 


Currency in Circulation 
(Apr. 30, ’46) $27,883. 


Total Employed Workers 


(Apr. 15, °46) 
Total Unemployed 

(Apr. 15, ’46) 
Strength of Armed Forces: 
Army (May 15, ’46) 
Navy (May 8, ’46) 
Marines (May 8, ’46) 
Coast Guard (May 8. ’46) 


,000,000 
.610,000 
202,000 


54,000 
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International 


DID YA . ? Tommy Self wondered if 

Detroit's Poundkeeper Florip had by any chance 

seen a little dog about so tall and so long 
with spots. He had. 


liable for induction under the order rais- 
ing the maximum age to 29, but it would 
fall far short of matching that deficit. 

Streamlining. With the 1.55 million 
man army as a pattern, the Army had just 
announced plans for a major reorganiza- 
tion to save money and manpower and 
establish a framework better fitted for its 
reduced size. 

The change, effective June 11, called 
for: 

Elimination of the Army Service 
Forces, which during the war administered 
all of the enormous procurement and 
“housekeeping” functions of the Army. 
These will be transferred to other 
branches; 

Elimination of service commands in 
the continental U.S., to be replaced by 
the six Army areas; 

Increased autonomy for the Army Air 
Forces; 

Reorganization of the General Staff, 
with increased emphasis on the newly 
created division of scientific research and 
development ; 

Broader and more specific authority 
for Chief of Staff Eisenhower. 


Priority for Purchase 


As soon as Uncle Sam gets through 
shopping, the veteran can step up to the 
surplus property counter. 

That’s the effect of new amendments 
to the surplus disposal law which also set 
aside selected items in heavy demand for 
sale to World War II veterans exclusively, 
either for personal or business use. 

So, for veterans who want to try to 
buy a surplus car, camera or cannon, War 
Assets Administration has made rules. 

To get articles for personal use from 
the “set-aside” list, vets must get a certi- 
fication on a new form from the nearest 
WAA office. Previously filed certificates 
for business use are still good, will be 
honored in the order of filing in propor- 
tion to the number of Personal Use Cer- 
tificates, 

Camera, Too. 
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The previous rule 


against more than one certification has 
been modified. Thus a vet who has been 
certified for a car can also get. a certificate 
for a camera. 

Holders of Personal Use Certificates 
are allowed three strikes, If they don’t ex- 
ercise their priority after a third notice, 
their certificate goes into an inactive file. 

But the WAA warns that a certificate 
is no guarantee that the desired article will 
be available: “There never will be enough 
of some items to fill more than a fraction 
of demand.” 


Secretary of Security 


Since 1933, the Government’s activi- 
ties concerning the social and economic 
security, educational opportunity, health 
and welfare of the individual citizen have 
grown by leaps and bounds, 

From a hodge-podge of such boards 
and bureaus President Roosevelt created 
the Federal Security Agency in 1939, which 
now includes the Social Security Board, 
Food and Drug Administration, Office of 
Education, and Public Health Service. 
Other related activities remain outside. 

Now President Truman has recom- 
mended consolidation of all government 
activities dealing with conservation of “hu- 
man resources” into one agency, to be 
raised to Cabinet status. In addition to 
FSA it will include the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, now under the Commerce Dept., 
and the Children’s Bureau of the Labor 
Dept. Under the Reorganization Law, the 
consolidations will become automatically 
effective in 60 days, unless Congress dis- 
approves. 

Creation of a new Cabinet post, how- 
ever, would require an act of Congress. 
Such a post would expand the Cabinet to 
11 members, the first increase since the 
Labor Department was created in 1913. 


Top Scout 


A small town big businessman, Amory 
Houghton of Corning, N.Y. (pop. 16,212), 
is the new national president of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

He’s the sixth A. Houghton (three 





Amorys, two Arthurs, one Alanson) to 
direct the far flung operations of the Corn- 
ing Glass Works and the sixth president of 
the 36-year-old Boy Scouts of America. 
Elected at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council at St. Louis, he succeeds 
Walter W. Head who became president 
in 1926 when Houghton, five years out of 
Harvard, was learning the glass business 
in the shops at Corning. Head, who is 68, 
wanted to retire two years ago but agreed 
to stick it out until the war was won. 

Since 1923. Houghton is as well 
known in scouting as he is in business. 
He has been active in scout work since 
1923 when he joined the Steuben Area 
Council, Bath, N.Y. His record in scout- 
ing’s “Who’s Who”: Vice president and 
honorary president of Steuben Council; 
chairman of Region Two executive com- 
mittee, comprising the states of New York 
and New Jersey; member of the National 
Executive Board since 1935; vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council since 1943. 

The new leader is 46 and a great- 
grandson of the Amory Houghton who 
founded the glass business in Massa- 
chusetts in 1851. As president of the Boy 
Scouts, he has an enviable record to shoot 
at. His predecessor, in 20 years, saw the 
Scout membership jump 161% from 592,- 
132 to the present all-time high of 1,970,- 
ooo. Head developed the Cub Scouts for 
boys 9 to 12, the Air Scouts for boys over 
15, initiated the National Training School 
for scout executives at Mendham, N.]J., 
and helped establish one of the largest Boy 
Scout camps in the world—the Philmont 
Scout ranch at Cimarron, N.Mex. 

Honored. At St. Louis, the National 
Council conferred the Silver Buffalo award 
“for distinguished service” on: Chief of 
Staff Eisenhower; Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Nimitz; Hollywood’s Walt Disney; 
Explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson; John M. 
Bierer, Waban, Mass., businessman; Judge 
William J. Campbell, Chicago; Raymond 
F. Low, Omaha, Neb., businessman; 
Frank L. Weil, New York lawyer; and 
Wheeler McMillen, Philadelphia, editor- 
in-chief of Farm Journal. In 20 years the 
Silver Buffalo has been awarded to 142 
individuals. 


International 


SCOUT CHIEFS. Amory Houghton (left) took Walter W. Head's presidency. (SEE: Top Scout) 
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Democracy at Home | 


When women put on their smartest 
thinking caps, dress up as well-informed 
citizens, law-makers take notice. Effective 
political action often results. 

That is what 25 years’ devotion to 
the cause of alert citizenship has proved 
to the National League of Women Voters. 
Not the rabble-rousing type of soapbox 
ranters, these women pride themselves in 
their quiet, thoughtful approach to a 
better working democracy. 

Since a group of newly enfranchised 
women first hit on the non-partisan dis- 
cussion method in pre-election candidate 
forums as a way of preparing for voting, 
people have become increasingly aware of 
league work, 

Before he knew it, some shocked hus- 
band found his wife intelligently sound- 
ing her views on civil service, poll tax 
abolition or maternal and child welfare. 
And during the war many a man picked 
up a league pamphlet around the house, 
briefed himself on lend-lease, price con- 
trol, Bretton Woods and the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

League members have never espoused 
a complete program of government action. 
Rather, they act as community vitamin B 
pills, concentrate their fire on a few im- 
portant measures, 

Grass Roots. Last fall, some 62,000 
women of various political colorings, be- 
gan talking over issues. they wanted to 
study and promote in the next two years. 
From all these ideas, the national board 
drew up leading action items that would 
represent majority opinion, presented 
them to the national convention for final 
approval. 

There, a few weeks ago soo delegates 
voted unanimously to put the atomic 
energy question No. 1 on their work list, 
followed by: (2) U.S. responsibility to 
the United Nations; (3) streamlining 
Congress; (4) preventing inflation and 
deflation; (5) stimulating production and 
employment. 

General ideas falling under these 
main topics that members will work for 
include return to rationing, continuation 
of price and rent control, loans to foreign 
countries, Federal housing. 

Practical. Back home in 550 com- 
munities, they'll work first for member- 
ship understanding. 

With help of literature written by 
Washington staff members they canvass 
all points of view, sift out the facts. Once 
they’re prepared to talk intelligently, they 
may enlist help of various men’s groups, 
persuade Congressmen to introduce legis- 
lation, follow up with letters. Lastly, they 
marshal public support with leaflets and 
broadsides, public meetings, exhibits. 

Their sights are on the kind of 
woman who wonders how peace can be 
preserved, how the atom bomb can be 
controlled—yet doesn’t know what to do 
about it. 

The league helps her think out the 
answer, see how government wheels go 
round. That way, she'll soon be making 
wheels go round herself—furnishing power 
for a dynamic democracy. 
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Cloak-and-Dagger Co-op 


In Washington a landlubber Rear 
Admiral heads a new Government bu- 
reau which thinks it could have done a 
lot to prevent Pearl Harbor. Anyway, 
one of its main jobs is to help prevent 
another Pearl Harbor. 

The Rear Admiral is Sidney Wil- 
liam Souers whose qualifications for the 
post President Truman created in Janu- 
ary include a home in Missouri and a 
business career climaxed by half a 
dozen corporation directorships and 
presidency of Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc. 
of Memphis. His qualifications also in- 
clude 14 years distinguished service as 
a Naval Reserve intelligence officer. 

The anti-Pearl Harbor bureau 
Rear Admiral Souers directs is the Na- 
tional Intelligence Authority (NIA), 
peacetime heir to the cloak-and-dagger 
of Col. William Donovan’s fabulous 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS). 

Because America never had a uni- 
fied peacetime intelligence arm until 
now, NIA’s ideas on how it could have 
prevented Pearl Harbor may be dis- 
missed as academic second-guessing. 
But they make sense. Furthermore they 
illustrate how NIA hopes to operate. 

Two days before Pearl Harbor, 
Tokyo flashed a code call to the Jap- 
anese envoys in Washington—Ambas- 
sador Nomura and special “Peace En- 
voy” Kurusu. This message was inter- 
cepted and decoded by U.S. Naval In- 
telligence. 

Tokyo had ordered Nomura and 
Kurusu to go to the State Department 
and break off negotiations as soon as 
possible after 2 P.M. Washington time. 
Dec. 7, 1941. As it turned out. the 
first Japanese bombs were falling on 
Pearl Harbor when Nomura and Kur- 
usu were obeying their orders. 

By the decoded message, our high 
officials had—or should have—been 
warned of the likelihood of a Japanese 
attack at just about the time the Japs 
did attack Pearl Harbor. The fatal 
mistake of American officials was their 
expectation that the Japs would attack 


the Philippines or Singapore or the 
Dutch East Indies—almost anywhere 
in the Pacific except Pearl Harbor.* 

Right there, according to experts, 
is where efficient intelligence procedures 
could have prevented the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy. 

Surprise attacks are almost invari- 
ably timed at dawn. The darkness gives 
the attackers cover; the sunrise gives 
them light on the target; and dawn is 
the best time to take a sleeping enemy 
unawares, 

Thus efficient intelligence could 
have answered the question: “Where 
would the Japs attack at dawn on Dec. 
7, 1941?” by asking: “Where in the 
Pacific will dawn on that day come 
about 2 P.M. Washington time?” 

The only answer was Hawaii. 

It seems ridiculously easy. Yet 
nobody figured it out before Pearl Har- 
bor. To make sure somebody does the 
figuring in the future, and speeds the 
dope to high officials, is the job of 
Souers and his NIA. 

Unspectacular office work like this 
doesn’t make such thrilling reading 
matter as the wartime exploits of the 
OSS—the landing of parachutists be- 
hind enemy lines—the spies and coun- 
ter-spies. That’s one reason why NIA 
rarely makes the headlines. Another is 
that Souers believes a Secret Service 
really ought to be secret. 

NIA has no spies of its own, Army 
and Navy intelligence agents, the State 
Department’s operatives, the FBI and 
representatives of other Government 
departments turn in their reports for 
NIA analysis. Souers’ men hand their 
findings to Cabinet officers and the 
President. 

Sooner or later, NIA may need 
spies of its own. That will be up to 
Congress and the _ policy-makers. 
There’s plenty of opinion, among Con- 
gressmen of both parties, that national 
security in the Atomic Age demands 
bigger and better intelligence work 
than America has ever had, 


International, U.S. Navy 


GOAL. Preventing another Pearl Harbor is the job of Admiral Souers and the NIA. 








Time on His Hands 


What is life like in a- coal-mining 
town when the mines are closed down 
and the workers on strike? 

To find out, PATHFINDER sent Staff 
Photographer Norman Driscoll to Acme, 
W. Va., a “coal camp” with a population 
of 667, which is about 35 miles from 
Charleston, 

There he met 33-year-old Ocie Col- 
lins, a member of the United Mine Work- 
ers and a hoist operator for the Truax- 
Traer Coal Co. Collins is paid $60 for a 
54-hour week, when he is working. 

Coal Bill. Ocie lives with his wife 
Wanda and children Janice Ann, 12, and 
James Robert, 10, in a company house 
for which he pays $11.50 a month rent. 
It has running water and electricity but 
no toilet. The one-story, frame residence 
is in bad repair, 

Electricity costs about $4 a month. 
Heating and cooking are done with coal, 
of course, and Collins must pay $2.80 a 
month plus $1 a ton delivery charge. 

Other fixed charges Collins must pay 
include $1.60 a month union dues and 
$2.50 for medical care. Food costs about 
$25 a week and can be bought on credit 
at the company store. 

Saved for Strike. The national union 
extends no financial aid to strikers during 
the first 30 days, although local units 
may. Ocie didn’t need help because he 
saw the strike coming, saved up for it. 
The strike could go 60 days before Collins 
would find it necessary to go into his 
savings or war bonds. 

A loyal supporter of the strike, Mrs. 
Collins believes the union will get what it 
wants, thereby making it easier for the 
Collins to get along. 


GARDEN. In a plot 8x15 ft., Collins man- 
ages to grow onions, radishes, lettuce. 
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COAL TOWN, This is a typical residential section of Acme. Collins and fellow-workers 
for the Truax-Traer Coal Co. rent houses at a nominal rate from the company. 


GROCERY. The company owns the store, too, where Mrs. Collins (left) and other 
miners’ wives trade. They can pay cash or get credit against their husbands’ earnings. 


LUNCH, Despite the strike, meals at the Collins home were kept up to standard. The 
refrigerator is electric. The fifth person present is Collins’ mother. 
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HOUSECLEANING, With time on his hands, Collins spruces up the house a little. The 
big washtub he uses to wash the coal-dust off when he comes home from work. 


HIKE, Collins has no car, walks home along 
normally-busy railroad tracks, 


Pathfinder Photos 
CHILDREN. Jim wants no part of mining, TALK, Standing by the rickety gate in front of his home, Collins talks over the 
would like to be a lawyer; Janice, a nurse. strike issues with O. C. Ballard, United Mine Workers official. 
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U. S. SHARE. The Federal Government pays a part of the housewife's grocery bill, but it comes back to her family in taxes. (SEE: Hidden Cost) 


Hidden Cost 


When American housewives settle up 
with the grocer few realize that an in- 
visible Uncle Sam is standing at their 
side. He pays part of the bill—but not 
for free. What he pays will be billed to 
her sooner or later in taxes. 

Through the device of subsidies, the 
Government holds down consumer prices 
on dairy products, meat, flour, some fats 
and oils, some fruits and vegetables, sugar 
and coffee. 

Present subsidy payments amount to 
1 to 2¢ a quart on milk; meat 3 to 5¢ a 
lb.; butter 12¢ a lb.; bread 1¢ a pound 
loaf; and cheese 8¢ a lb. Without sub- 
sidies, prices would rise that much or 
more, all of which, Government econo- 
mists say, would amount to $2.5 billion a 
year in increased cost of living. 

What and How. Subsidies are Gov- 
ernment payments to producers, proces- 
sors or handlers of these basic foods, to 
compensate them for increased production 
costs so they can sell foods without rais- 
ing prices. The controlling purpose of the 
subsidy program, the Government says, 
is to keep a family’s total food costs from 
rising. 

When there is danger of a serious 
retail price increase in any particular item 
of food because of increased production 
costs, or when there is need to stimulate 
production without raising prices, the sub- 
sidy program comes into play. The items 
on which subsidies are paid and the 
amounts paid are carefully selected, and 
the necessary money is appropriated by 
Congress. 

The Administration theory is that 
even though subsidies themselves are in- 
flationary because they put more money 
into circulation, they do less harm than 
would unrestrained price increases. 

On the producers’ side, listen to John 
H. Davis of the National Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives. 

“Producers,” says Davis, “feel that 
prices to them are comparable to wages 
to the working man. Labor has never been 
willing to accept Government subsidies as 
part of its wages, so farmers country- 
wide have never looked with favor on sub- 
sidies, 

“Furthermore, farm production now 
is about as high as it is ever going to 
get. You can increase one item by taking 
out of another, but overall production 
can’t be increased much. Still, demand 
is out of line with supply, and probably 
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will continue so for one or two years 
longer. Therefore, the problem is to do 
something with demand. 

Peak Production. “If we are not 
going to ration, then we must muddle 
through with the black market and all the 
other evils, or let prices go to the point 
where demand tapers off. Now we are 
holding prices so low that people want 
more than there is, despite the fact that 
production is at an all-time high and as 
high as it is likely to go.” 

The meat subsidy, for example, he 
said, is “only promoting the black mar- 
ket. To the extent that meat is moving in 
the black market, and the most conserva- 
tive estimate is more than 50%, the only 
people who benefit from the subsidy are 
those who operate in the black market and 
get by with it.” 

How Much. Planned outlay for the 
current fiscal year totaled $1,814 million, 
against the $24 billion annually that spon- 
sors say their removal would cost. 

The planned outlay includes payments 
of $547 million on dairy products; $215 
million on flour; $684 million on meat; 
$48 million on fats and oils; $39 million 
on fruits and vegetables; $106.8 million 
on sugar; and $51.6 million on coffee. 

Despite continuing opposition, the 
Government has been able to maintain its 


‘subsidy program throughout the war. 


When the “hold-the-line” order was 
issued in the spring of 1943, consumer 


prices of many foods had already passed 
the Sept. 15, 1942, level set as a ceiling. 
In order to roll back prices to that level, 
OPA lowered ceilings, while the RFC and 
Agriculture Department paid compensat- 
ing subsidies to producers who would 
otherwise be forced out of business, 

Since the wartime program was in- 
itiated, subsidy payments have cost the 
treasury $3.6 billion. What they have 
saved in consumer costs is a matter of 
opinion, 


What is a Liberal? 


At a time when the words “liberal” 
and “conservative,” to say nothing of 
“Fascist” and “Communist,” are being 
bandied about, a self-styled liberal Repub- 
lican set himself to definitions. 

Speaking before a Commencement 
Day audience at Syracuse University, Sen. 
Joseph H. Ball (R.-Minn.) said: 

“The conservative is merely one who 
says let’s go slow about destroying or 
changing our present institutions. The 
opposite of a conservative is a radical, 
who is always ready to try almost any 
experiment. Both conservatives and radi- 
cals may be liberal in their basic phil- 
osophy or they may be the opposite of 
liberal, which is authoritarian, 

“It is my conviction that to be a 
political liberal, one must be devoted to 
liberty. I mean liberty . . . for all indi- 





Acme 


PERTURBED. Sen. Ball (left) worried about definitions of words; Columnist Ickes about the use 
of them. (SEE: What is a Liberal?) 
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viduals as individuals, 

“A political liberal in my dictionary 
has two primary objectives. One is to 
assure the greatest degree of economic 
and political freedom for all individuals 
consistent with enjoyment of the same 
degree of freedom by all other individuals. 
The second objective is equality for all 
individuals. I do not mean absolute equal- 
ity, which is impossible among human 
beings and could be achieved only if we 
turned into robots, but equality of op- 
portunity and equality before the law for 
all individuals. ... 

Uncommon Man. “You will never 
find a liberal, according to my definition, 
talking about the “masses” or “the com- 
mon man” or even “the average man.” To 
my kind of liberal every individual is very 
uncommon... . 

“The authoritarian in politics is the 
one who believes that a particular group, 
whether it be in government, in labor or 
in business, has a special mission to plan 
the whole pattern of society and to re- 
quire all individuals, whether they like 
it or not, to fit into the pattern. They may 
be well-meaning people who want noth- 
ing more than to do good for everybody. 
Or they may be individuals who want 
power simply because they love the exer- 
cise of power, in which case ‘they are 
tyrants.” 

And, without going into definitions, 
ex-Secretary (now columnist) Harold 
Ickes said “Amen” to indiscriminate use 
of terms, particularly the term “Com- 
munist.” Asking that the same standards 
of decency which operate to protect Amer- 
ican women be adopted by-political gossip- 
mongers, he wrote: 

“Obviously . . . it would be too great 
a strain to ask the political rakes to 
stop talking about the liberal organiza- 
tions. It is not, however, too much to sug- 
gest that some criteria be set up below 
which back-fence gossips of any category 
be not expected to fall. 

Little Red Whistle. “I do not be- 
lieve ... that an organization professing 
liberal objectives should be classed as 
‘Communist’ just because on some occa- 
sion a Communist whistled at it. 

“Neither do I believe that a liberal 
organization ought to be smeared as a 
‘red front’ or as a ‘mouthpiece for 
Moscow’ because the Communists might 
like to seduce it.” 


Farmers’ Friends 


Newspaper readers, especially in met- 
ropolitan areas, are accustomed to head- 
lines reporting the “farm bloc” in Congress 
favors this or opposes that. The idea con- 
veyed is that a formally organized, closely 
knit group can throw its weight unani- 
mously on one side of any given issue. 

Like many pat phrases, however, the 
so-called “farm bloc” is an over-simplifi- 
cation. What it means is that there is a 
large group of members, both in the House 
and Senate, who represent predominantly 
agricultural constituencies, and who, there- 
fore, naturally are predisposed to repre- 
sent that viewpoint in any vote they cast. 

What it does not take into considera- 
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Along the American Way 


Good Labels 


How is the citizen to judge the 
merit of bills before Congress? 

Here is a bill that proposes medical 
care for everybody; one is offered to 
support better educational facilities for 
areas where better schools are desir- 
able; another bil plans to relieve prac- 
tically everyone from saving for his 
old age. 

Are you against the idea that 
everyone shall have medical care? Is 
there anyone who does not favor the 
best possible education for every 
youngster? Wouldn't it be nice if every- 
one could count on a secure and com- 
fortable old age? 

Certainly no reasonable person can 
oppose such purposes. Should every- 
one therefore be in favor of whatever 
bills that are introduced to accom- 
plish them? 

Without arguing the merit of par- 
ticular bills, let’s look at a fundamental 
principle that applies to some such 
proposals. 





Two ideas of Government sharply 
oppose each other in today’s world. 


This is nothing new. The same two 
ideas have been in conflict for cen- 
turies. The titanic struggle never ends. 
That is why “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 


* * * 


Our forefathers called one of these 
ideas tyranny. It has been called total- 
itarianism, autocracy, dictatorship, 
absolutism and other things. The phil- 
osopher’s name for it is Statism. It 
says the State, or Government, shall 
be superior in power to the individual, 
and shall be conceded to be superior 
in wisdom. 

Whatever the name, the idea re- 
mains the same. The result comes to 
the same point. Government becomes 
the master of the individual, rather 
than his servant. 

Opposed to Statism is freedom, 
individual liberty. Here stands the idea 
that the Government is merely the 
servant of the citizen, that it has no 
powers except those which come from 


the people, and no wisdom except the 


by Wheeler McMillen 


for Bad Bills 


wisdom of such men as the people hire 
to conduct their affairs, 


* * * 


The services which Government 
may perform are many. Government 
defends the people against aggression 
from without and against aggression 
from their fellow-citizens within. It 
carries the mail, charts the harbors, 
predicts the weather and maintains the 
national parks, for examples. Govern- 
ment thus serves as a sort of national 
co-operative to do things which indi- 
vidual interest would not freely at- 
tempt. 

New services are constantly be- 
ing proposed. They seem so desirable 
that generous-hearted citizens rally to 
their support. 

Yet, very often the accomplish- 
ment of these fine purposes by law can 
be brought about only by giving Gov- 
ernment new power over the actions of 
the citizen. 

Sometimes such measures are of- 
fered not, as they are labelled, to help 
the less fortunate, but actually for the 
prime purpose of increasing the powers 
of Government. 

The citizen may then well ask 
himself a basic question. Which does 
he think more important? The preser- 
vation, unimpaired, of the principle of 
individual freedom? Or, to take a 
chance that some desirable social ob- 
jective will be hurried up? 


* * * 


He may want to keep in mind that 
under the American system of individ- 
ual freedom more people have attained 
good education and good medical care, 
and more have been able to provide 
for their own old age than any other 
people have ever done anywhere under 
any system of Statism. What reason 
is there to suppose that, if left com- 
pletely free, Americans cannot in a few 
more decades produce enough wealth 
to bring everybody up to or well above 
present standards? 

One standard for judgment is 
whether a bill proposes to clip any 
citizen’s liberty. If it does, the bill 
probably is bad. 
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Rep. Hope (R.-Kan.) 
FARM LEGISLATORS. (SEE: Farmers’ Friends) 
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tion is that the “bloc,” like Congress 
itself, embraces not only members of both 
parties but men of every shade of eco- 
nomic and social philosophy, which in- 
fluences their decisions. Furthermore, 
within the general grouping of the “farm 
bloc” are subsidiary “wheat blocs,” ‘“cot- 
ton blocs,” “tobacco blocs,” and others. 
They occasionally come in direct conflict, 
resulting in trades and log-rolling. 

One Factor. Thus in reality the so- 
called “farm bloc” is another way of 
describing only one of the countless fac- 
tors which divide the Congress into differ- 
ent schools of thought. 

Upwards of 125 House members and 
about a third of the Senate’s 96 members 
might be grouped under the loose term of 
“farm bloc,” and may be expected to pre- 
sent a united front on any question direct- 
ly affecting the welfare of agriculture. 

The “farm bloc” has had its ups and 
downs. First appearance of the term came 
in May, 1921, when a group of 25 West- 
ern and Southern Senators organized to 
promote agricultural legislation, 

A similar organization of about 100 
House members was set up at the same 
time, and together they held the balance 
of power until about 1928, when they 
ceased to operate as organized groups. 
During that period they were effective 
particularly in the field of rural credit, 
co-operative marketing legislation, and 
increasing tariffs on farm products. 

Rallies. Since the early ’30s, there 
has been no formal organization, though 
on any given issue the farm vote rallies 
behind some recognized spokesman. To 
the extent that there is any “leader” of 
the “bloc” as it now exists, the title might 
be applied to Reps. Pace (D.-Ga.), Flan- 
nagan (D.-Va.) and Hope (R.-Kans.) and 
Senators Russell (D.-Ga.), Bankhead (D.- 
Ala.) and Capper (R.-Kan.). 

Currently the farm bloc is making 
its weight felt in such matters as OPA, 
food subsidies and farm parity. 

Generally, the attitude of the farm 
spokesmen in Congress is that the farmer 
is entitled to price increases commensu- 
rate with wage gains of organized labor. 

Their strategy has been to withhold 
their fire until the industrial wage fight 
has become fairly stabilized, and then to 
set their sights accordingly. 

Circumstances have shaped them- 
selves favorably to that strategy, with 
Washington nagging for increased produc- 
tion to meet commitments for food over- 
seas. With that lever, the farm bloc hopes 
to pry out the most favorable bargain 
possible for the nation’s farmers. 


Going Up 


The war is over but the swollen Gov- 
ernment payroll—stays swollen. 

So says the Joint Economy Commit- 
tee of Congress, generally known as the 
Byrd Committee. Created five years ago 
as a watchdog on Federal spending, the 
Committee has given a large part of its 
attention to the Federal payroll as a 
major factor in the cost of Government. 

The Committee has come up with 
some surprising figures. It reported that 


total civilian employment in the executive 
branch rose from 563,805 in December, 
1932, to 928,836 (exclusive of emergency 
relief workers) in December 1939 and to 
3,649,769 in August 1945. 

Since 1929, payrolls for the executive 
branch have increased more than seven- 
fold, from a little over $1 billion to con- 
siderably over $8 billion. (This consti- 
tutes nearly 99% of the total Federal 
payroll. The combined salaries of the 
legislative and judicial branches, plus cer- 
tain Government corporations, total less 
than 2% of the entire amount.) 

Emergency Boosts. The total in- 
crease of 2,720,933 since December 1939 
included an increase of 250,983 in old- 
line agencies, usually justified on the basis 
of war emergency activities; 159,773 in 
emergency war agencies, none of which 
were in existence in 1939; and 2,310,177 
in the War and Navy departments, of 
which a vast majority were industrial em- 
ployes. 

From August 1945 to January 1946, 
although the total dropped from 3,649,769 
to 2,893,670, for a net reduction of 756,- 
099, employment in the permanent, old- 
line agencies actually increased from 957,- 
683 to 1,044,505—a gain of 86,822. 

Thus the overall reduction of 756,099 
was more than accounted for by cuts of 
97,203 in emergency war agencies, 134,- 
348 in the Navy Department, 313,367 in 
the War Department inside the U.S., and 
298,003 in the War Department outside 
the U. S., which added up to 842,921. 

The reduction of 97,203 in the emer- 
gency war agencies, the committee found, 
was nearly compensated for by the 86,822 
increase shown by the regular agencies. 

Transfers. “Perpetuation of excess 
war personnel in the Federal service,” the 
committee said, “is being made by trans- 
ferring such personnel and functions from 
war agencies to peacetime agencies.” 

Only one war agency, the Office of 
Censorship, has been completely liqui- 
dated. Others have been terminated and 
functions transferred to old-line agencies, 
or reorganized under new titles. 

As its answer to the situation, the 
committee recommended that Congress 
put a ceiling on total civilian Govern- 
ment employment, and through gradual 
reductions cut the total by June 30, 1947, 
to not more than 1.65 million. This would 
be approximately 175% of the December 
1939 total, and approximately 2 million 
below the August 1945 peak. Such a ceil- 
ing would provide all the legitimate needs 
of Government, the Committee argued, 
and would cut the payroll approximately 
in half, 

The 75% increase over 1939 levels 
would allow for all reasonable expansion 
in the War and Navy Departments, the 
Veterans’ Administration and other func- 
tions necessary to the war’s aftermath. 

The Committee also recommended 
that the President “proceed expeditiously” 
with liquidation of war emergency agencies 
to conform to that goal, and that Congress 
fix by law uniform standards of personnel 
accounting and reporting by the various 
agencies of Government to provide accu- 
rate and up-to-date data on the subject. 
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Legislative Reference 


Ernest S. Griffith, 49-year-old direc- 
tor of the Library of Congress’ legislative 
reference service, has a PhD from Oxford 
and numerous speed and endurance records 
for mountain climbing. He can easily use 
all his learning, speed and endurance. 

His job consists chiefly of doing the 
reading, reporting, research, filing and 
some of the thinking for 435 Representa- 
tives and 96 Senators. 

When a Congressman wants to know 
how much money American molybdenite 
mines paid in export taxes in 1913, he can 
do one of two things: Look it up himself 
or call Griffith’s office and have him do it. 
Nine out of ro call on Griffith. Result— 
15,000 requests for information in 1945, 
probably 16,000 this year. 

Question. The simplest questions 
are things like “What’s the capital of 
North Dakota?” or “How many people 
live in Alaska?” For these, Griffith and 
his assistants keep copies of The World 
Almanac on their desks. 

For more complicated problems there 
is a staff of about 55 researchers (not 
all on a full time basis, however) and a 
huge set of quick-reference files, plus all 
the facilities of the Library of Congress, 
biggest in the world. 

Some of the research jobs Griffith 
has had thrown at him are staggering. For 
instance, when Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney 
was made head of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee he didn’t know quite where to 
start, so he asked Griffith to draw up a 
general analysis of the American Indian 
situation. 

The researcher who handled this job 
has recently written a PhD thesis on the 
Cherokee Indian. Even so, it took him 
about ro months. Another tough one was 
a “Study of Forestry Activities of the 
Federal Government”. There are about 
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RESEARCHER. Ernest Griffith reads for Con- 
gressmen. (SEE: Legislative Reference) 
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30 Federal agencies dealing with forestry 
in one way or another. This report took a 
year to work up. Biggest job of all—in 
recent years anyway—took two years. It 
was a compilation of “Events Leading Up 
to World War II.” Like most of the major 
studies, it was finally printed in perma- 
nent volumes and made available to all 
Congressmen and the general public. 

"My Friends .. ."" Another type of 
request the service gets frequently is this: 
A Congressman is making a speech on 
Flag Day, and needs a brief history of 
the American flag on which to base it. 

“We don’t actually write the speech 
for him,” says Griffith, “but we try to 
leave him as little work to do as possible.” 

When they get the material together, 
it can be sent from the Library to the 
Congressman’s office by a regular hourly 
messenger, by special messenger, or by a 
pneumatic tube which moves it to the 
Capitol in a matter of seconds. Biggest 
rush is when Senators or Representatives 
call up from the cloakroom during a de- 
bate on the floor. 

“Sen. Jones just said 90% of the 
world’s betel nut supply is grown south of 
the equator,” says Sen. Doe. “I claim he’s 
20% too high, and I want figures to prove 
it. No, you can’t call me back, I'll hold 
the wire.” 

On one of 100 “deadline” requests, 
a recent check-up showed, the legislative 
reference service got 98 answers in on 
time (for the other two they had to wire 
outside Washington). All of which may 
be why Congressmen sometimes call Grif- 
fith’s staff “the most efficient office on 
Capitol Hill.” 


Senate Couriers 


Through movies and magazine stories, 
Americans have become familiar with the 
70-odd page boys on the House and Sen- 
ate floors. Aged from 12 to 16 years, 
their uniform on the Senate side con- 
sists of a black knickerbocker suit; in 
the House they can wear anything within 
reason. 

Less well-known are the “riding 
pages,” five somewhat older men who take 
up where the Senate’s indoor pages leave 
off. Boys assigned to work on the floor 
of either house can go to eny of the other 
buildings on the hill, but they can’t be 
sent outside the Capitol grounds. 

When a Senator has an urgent mes- 
sage to be sent to the White House, the 
State Department, or pérhaps one of the 
embassies several miles from the Capitol, 
he telephones the Senate Post Office. Al- 
most before he can hang up, a riding page 
appears in his office or on the Senate 
floor, and the message is on its»way. 

Ready To Ride. In front of the 
Capitol riding pages keep three cars al- 
ways ready to go. On the side of each 
car is printed “U. S. Senate Mail,’ and 
they draw high respect from the local 
traffic cops. The messengers, of course, 
have to be old enough to get driving 
licenses, which is why the floor pages can’t 
do the job. 

The automobiles are unromantic sub- 
stitutes for fast horses the original riding 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS. Riding Page Herman 
Stern takes off. (SEE: Senate Couriers) 


pages used in the old days when they 
acquired their name, 


Winner Miller 


Remember Killer Miller, the man who 
bet $10,000 to $o that he could kill all 
the cockroaches in the Capitol? He read 
about the Washington plague in Brooklyn, 
where he lives, and hopped to the Capital 
on the next train, armed with boxes of 
his own special exterminator. 

Well, last week Capitol Property Cus- 
todian John C. Page, who was frankly 
skeptical of Miller’s killing qualities, ate 
crow and admitted that he was “very much 
pleased” with the result of the campaign. 
A thorough inspection of the halls and 
offices on the House side of the Capitol 
showed a near-extinction of the scurry- 
ing brown pests. 

Patriot. Miller kept his $10,000, got 
nothing himself (¢xcept a lot of good 
publicity) but explained he had done the 
job out of “love for his country.” 

Loser was the American Cancer So- 
ciety, Inc., which was to have received 
the $10,000 if Miller lost the bet. 


It’s the Record 


Daily newspaper, guaranteed circu- 
lation more than 40,000, ho illustrations, 
no advertising, high percentage of reader- 
ship, deficits underwritten—such is the 
story of the Congressional Record, a 
unique publication in the field of Ameri- 
can letters. 

Every morning, after a session of 
either house of Congress, the Record ar- 
rives at the desk of every member, carry- 
ing verbatim account of every word spok- 
en and every action taken on the floor of 
Congress the preceding day. An average 
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session of four or five hours in both 
houses results in a book of 100 or more 
pages of proceedings, plus another 25 to 
50 pages of “appendix” consisting of state- 
ments, articles, editorials and other ex- 
traneous matter not actually read or 
spoken on the floor, but “inserted in the 
Record” by members. 

Fast Work. The job of producing 
overnight such a volume, made up entirely 
of new material daily, calls for the high- 
est degree of organization, efficiency and 
co-ordination. From the moment the pre- 
siding officer’s gavel falls, usually at 12 
noon, opening the day’s session, skilled 
shorthand reporters work in relays of 15 
minutes each, capturing every word ut- 
tered until the final gavel falls. 

The reporters, all veterans, not only 
must have top skill in their profession, but 
must know the tricks of parliamentary 
procedure. They must be able to close 
their ears to disturbing noises and unoffi- 
cial chatter endlessly going on around 
them while concentrating on the member 
who has the floor. 

They have developed to fine art the 
ability to recognize a speaker by his voice, 
without taking their eyes off their note- 
books. With surprising rarity is an error 
traceable to a reporter. 

In Relays. From the fall of the first 
gavel the wheels of the complex machine 
which produces the Record begin to roll. 
As soon as the first reporter finishes his 
15-minute stint, he goes to a nearby office 
set aside for their use, and dictates his 
notes, hot off the griddle, into a dictating 
machine. 

A battery of stenographers tran- 
scribes the spoken words to paper, and 
the production mill continues to roll 
throughout the day, copy pouring out of 
typewriters hardly more than 30 minutes 
behind the moment it was spoken on the 
floors. 

After going back to the member for 
corrections (Congressmen sometimes like 
to “fix up” their spoken words before let- 
ting them be printed), the copy is rushed 
by messenger in periodic “takes” to the 
Government Printing Office a half mile 
away. Here the job of setting the Record 
in type begins by mid-afternoon. In an 
average session, lasting until 5 p.m., the 
entire content is set in type and proof- 
read by midnight or shortly thereafter, 
and the huge presses begin to roll. 

Special List. Because of its very 
nature, the Record goes only to readers 
with a special interest such as Federal, 
state and local government officials, news- 
paper offices, libraries and law offices. 
Once a year bound volumes are issued 
for permanent records. 

Each Senator is allotted 100 copies, 
and each House member 68 copies, for 
free distribution to any persons he desires. 
Each member furnishes a mailing list to 
the printing office for the copies allotted 
him. And for casual visitors to the 
Capitol, there’s a booth in Statuary Hall 
where copies can be bought. 

Direct subscriptions may be submit- 
ted to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. They cost 
$1.50 a month. 
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FOR THE RECORD. At left, Reporter Cochrane dictates his shorthand notes to be typed. In 
Government Printing Office (right), Head Pressman Smith inspects printed Record for errors. 





LET ‘ER ROLL. More than 40,000 copies of the Record come off GPO presses every night. 
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RETAIL SALE. Record Clerk Buehne (left) sells latest edition. (SEE: It's the Record) 
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The World 


Try Again 
Resumption of Paris talks gives Big 


Four another chance to write the 
peace but outlook remains grim 


In Paris, June 15, the Big Four for- 
eign ministers will take another crack at 
the problems they failed to solve in April 
and May. These spring talks on peace 
treaty issues got practically nowhere. The 
only agreements were on minor points like 
the method of dividing the Italian navy 
and the return of Transylvania from 
Hungary to Rumania. 

On the big issues—like what to do 
with Germany, and whether Yugoslavia 
or Italy will get Trieste—the Big Four 
were tied in knots, U.S. Secretary of 
State Byrnes had gone to Paris with the 
slogan: “No more appeasement of Rus- 
sian imperialism.” Neither he nor British 
Foreign Minister Bevin had backed down 
on that. 

Russian Foreign Minister Molotov 
wouldn’t back down either. If he couldn’t 
get his way, he wouldn’t play. Stalin had 
obviously ordered Molotov not to give in 
an inch unless he gained a foot. When the 
talks adjourned until June 15, Molotov 
was singing “No” to everything Byrnes or 
Bevin said. 

Molotov seemed especially eager to 
veto every proposal for even a first ap- 
proach to the German problem. After 
snubbing Byrnes’ plan for joint policing 
of the Reich, Molotov batted down a sug- 
gestion that a special commission look into 
the situation in Germany. Finally he re- 
fused to consider calling a German treaty 
conference in November. 

Chessmen. A tip-off on why the Big 
Four couldn’t get together on anything im- 
portant came when Molotov offered to 
pull the Red Army out of Bulgaria if the 
British and Americans would pull their 
troops out of Italy. Byrnes and Bevin an- 
swered that Bulgaria was too small to be a 
tit-for-tat for Italy. They offered to get 
out of Italy if the Reds would get out 


of Rumania. Molotov said, “Niet” (No). 

This attempt to bargain with Russian, 
British and American armies showed that 
the troops are no longer needed mainly to 
police defeated Axis countries. Instead, 
the so-called “armies of occupation” are 
being used as chessmen in a game of 
power politics—British and Americans on 
one side—Russians on the other. 

Bad News. Such games have always 
ended in war. That was why the failure 
of the Big Four in Paris was such desper- 
ately bad news. Maybe the diplomats 
would save the situation after June 15. 
But it didn’t look as if they would. On 
the contrary, it looked as if the Russians, 
sitting pretty behind their iron curtain, 
didn’t vant any peace treaty at all unless 
it offered them more than the British and 
Americans could afford to yield withdtt 
letting most of Europe go Red. 

No doubt the Russians figured that, 
without a peace treaty, Europe’s unsettled 
problems would breed the chaos in which 
Communism would thrive. 

Byrnes had threatened to go ahead 
and make peace treaties without Russia if 
the Reds refusec to play ball. But any 
peace treaties made without Russia would 
be enforceable only in those parts of the 
world where Britain and America had 
enough troops to enforce them. When Con- 
gress slashed the draft, it also slashed, 
among other things, Byrnes’ chances of 
convincing the Russians that America was 
strong enough to get along without Rus- 
sian co-operation. 


Begging for Bases 


America is in the market for defense 
bases—including many won and built by 
American lives and dollars during the war. 
Keeping them depends on negotiations 
with foreign governments. Some of these 
—like Canada—are willing. Some—like 
France, which controls Dakar and key 
points in North Africa—are willing, for a 
price in dollars. Some—like the Latin 
American republics —aren’t so sure. 








International 


OUTPOSTS OF U.S. POWER? 8ritish-owned Ascension Island in the Atlantic, midway between 
South America and Africa, is a site the U.S. wants to get. (SEE: Begging for Bases) 
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Washington Star 


UNDERMINING JIMMY. Cartoonist saw draft 
cut as dig at U.S. foreign policy. (SEE: Try 
Again) 


They’ve thought of Uncle Sam as a po- 
tential menace to their sovereignty for so 
long it isn’t easy to accept him as a dis- 
interested protector, except under stress 
of extreme emergency. And some—like 
Iceland—flatly said “No.” 

Britain. The negotiations on behalf 
of the U.S. Army and Navy are up to 
the State Department. The most impor- 
tant part of this dickering is with the 
British Empire, which possesses more and 
better base sites than any other foreign 
power. 

Besides the 99-year leased Atlantic 
bases like Newfoundland and Trinidad, 
the State Department is asking Britain 
for postwar use of: (1) Ascension Island 
in the South Atlantic; (2) four bases in 
British Central Africa; (3) the former 
Italian port of Tripoli in North Africa; 
(4) Agra, Karachi and Calcutta, all in 
India; (5) Rangoon, in Burma; (6) Can- 
ton, Christmas, Funafuti and Manus is- 
lands in the South Pacific, 

We want Ascension and the four 
South Pacific islands transferred outright 
to U.S. sovereignty. Britain is unwill- 
ing to sign away any Empire territory, but 
agreed to discuss leases or other co-opera- 
tive arrangements, 

Other elements in the deal are the 
British loan and the attitude of the Do- 
minions. Australia and New Zealand are 
reported reluctant to give America the 
South Pacific islands. 

Demand. The U.S. Army and Navy 
want complete control of U.S. bases— 
no sharing of authority with any other na- 
tion or the United Nations, The UN atti- 
tude will be clarified when the trustee- 
ship question comes before the Assembly 
and Security Council. Meanwhile, to many 
Americans, it seems ironical that only a 
few months after-our forces dominated 
the fighting and won the war, we must 
beg rather than demand use of these bases. 


india’s Chance 


It’s up to India. After centuries of 
Imperial rule and generations of rising dis- 
content, the British have come through 
with an offer of outright independence, 

The best previous offer was dominion 
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ROYAL FAMILY RE-SHUFFLED. Pint-sized, 76-year-old King Victor Emmanuel Ill of Italy is 
reputedly none too bright—but he knew enough to resign, after 46 years on the throne, and sail 
to Egypt. That lett the kingship, plus the assignment to carry royalty's colors to the June 2 elec- 
tion, to Victor Emmanuel III's slightly less unpopular son, Humbert Il (upper right, on balcony 
being cheered by monarchists). In an Italy too hungry to care much for kings, Humbert had little 
hope of holding his job. If Humbert passed the royal buck another generation down, his 9-year- 
old son, the Prince of Naples (in pony cart, below) might take over as Victor Emmanuel IV. 
(SEE: Italy's "May King’) 


status—presented by Sir Stafford Cripps 
in 1942, when Britain desperately needed 
India’s help in the war. But Indian Na- 
tionalists held out for full freedom. 

Now they can have it if they can get 
together themselves. The new British 
“White Paper” offers India a federal union 
with its own central legislature and execu- 
tive branch, and with.local self-rule for 
the hodgepodge of states and provinces. 

No Pakistan. The “White Paper” 
rejects the main demand of India’s go mil- 
lion Moslems. Their leader, Mohammed 
Jinnah, has insisted on an independent 
Moslem state, to be named Pakistan, al- 
though this would carve too big a slice 
out of India to enable the rest of the 
country to live. 

Already Gandhi, influential among the 
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Hindus, has announced acceptance of the 
British plan. If Jinnah’s Moslems agree 
to drop their demand for Pakistan, the 
greatest obstacles will be out of the way. 
Otherwise—more trouble. 


Reverse Book-Burning 


The Allies copied a Hitler propa- 
ganda stunt that had been considered one 
of his blackest crimes against freedom. 
In Berlin, the Co-ordinating Council of 
the Allied Military Government decreed: 
“All books glorifying Naziism or militar- 
ism will be confiscated.” 

A N.Y. Times dispatch added: “It 
is assumed the books will be burned .. . 
unofficial estimates are that the number 
of volumes affected is billions . . . even 


students of history in German universities 
will be denied the opportunity to peruse 
works of German authors contaminated 
by brief mentions of German military suc- 
cesses.” 

An AMG representative explained: 
“The principle is the same as in the Nazi 
burning of the books—in reverse. It is 
imperative to cleanse the German mental- 
ity of militaristic taint.” 

Predictions were that the burning 
would: (1) include undoubted classics, 
and alienate millions of intelligent Ger- 
mans; (2) create a black market in banned 
literature, with the opposite. effect from 
what AMG wanted. 


Modernized Morals 


In Eire, the town council of Clones 
(pop. 2,400) repealed a long-standing or- 
dinance forbidding unmarried couples to 
sit together in the local movie theater. 


Italy's “May King” 


The King of Italy was running for 
re-election. Humbert II had held his 
throne less than a month. His chances of 
holding on after the June 2 election were 
considered dim. In Rome they were call- 
ing him: “Our May King.” 

He had moved up when his father, 
76-year-old Victor Emmanuel III, had re- 
signed after 46 years on the job, The lit- 
tle old King, with his negative personality 
and his reputedly none too brilliant mind, 
at least showed the brains to get out while 
the getting was good. 

Victor Emmanuel’s chances of re- 
election would have been zero. Everybody 
knew he’d been a yes-man for Mussolini. 
Italy still had her monarchists—more of 
them in the semi-feudal south than the 
industrial north. But not eyen the mem- 
ory of how his grandfather of the same 
name, Victor Emmanuel II, had helped 
the great Garibaldi unify Italy could have 
swung this election. ' 

Exile. So one of Italy’s last cruisers 
carried the pint-sized ex-king, and his 6-ft., 
half-blind ex-queen to a vacation-like exile 
in sunny Egypt. They had plenty of 
money in England, and Britain hadn’t 
forgotten past favors. The Italian mon- 
archy might have long since disappeared 
if Britain hadn’t considered the king a 
useful foil against Communism. 

Humbert’s chances of re-election were 
perhaps a bit’ better than his father’s 
would have been. That was the strategy 
behind the resignation. There was talk 
of carrying it a generation farther. A 
resignation by Humbert would bring along 
the 9-year-old Prince of Naples as Victor 
Emmanuel IV. Italians love children, and 
the Prince of Naples obviously couldn’t 
be accused of collaboration. 

But Humbert indicated he’d fight for 
his own election. He promised to “make 
the monarchy more democratic if the 
people do not abolish it.” This might win 
a few votes. To most Italians, the best 
argument in Humbert’s favor was that 
the Communists were against him. 

Politics. If nothing else, the election 
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gave Italy a diversion from hunger. The 
emptier their breadboxes, the more Ital- 
ians mounted soapboxes. Politics had be- 
come one of the few commodities that 
weren't scarce. 

From radical revolutionaries on the 
left to authoritarian reactionaries on the 
right, the country was overrun with poli- 
ticians. They rarely lacked audiences. En- 
tertainment, too, was scarce. 

The hard fact was that Italy’s destiny 
didn't depend on her politicians. It de- 
pended, in the short run, on the politicians 
of Britain, Russia and America; in the 
long run, on the character, intelligence and 
patriotism of the Italian people. 

The Duce. The dominant personality 
was a dead man’s. The name of Musso- 
lini, although officially discredited, re- 
tained such glamor that theft of his 
bullet-riddled body from its unmarked 
grave in a potter’s field outside Milan sev- 
eral weeks ago had become a terrific po- 
litical issue. 

The only clue to the body’s where- 
abouts was a note in the rifled coffin: “Il 
Duce is again among us .. . His mortal 
remains have been taken into custody by 
the Democratic Fascist party. ... We 
could bear no longer the cannibal slurs 
made by human dregs organized in the 
Communist party. ... The time will come 
when Benito Mussolini, in his coffin, 
kissed by our sun; will parade through the 
streets of Italy, and all the roses of the 
world, and all the tears of our women, will 
not be enough to convey our country’s 
extreme greetings to her great son.” 

The Maestro. But the most appeal- 
ing personality was a 79-year-old master 
musician’s. In perhaps the only remaining 
field where Italy retained some right to 
consider herself a leader, a first-class na- 
tive son came home as Arturo Toscanini 
conducted a concert at the world’s greatest 
opera house—La Scala, in Milan, 

La Scala had been wrecked by Allied 
bombs in 1943, restored by U.S. Military 
Government funds. The job had been 
supervised by a Philadelphian, Capt. Clem- 
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PREMIER. Japan's new chief of state is anti- 
militarist Shigeru Yoshida. 
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| RI0S YOUR LAWN 


OF UGLY WEEDS! 


BEFORE , : 
Photographs of a Columbus, Ohio, home before and after using Weed-No-More 


EED-NO-MORE 


Magic Weed Killer 





NO MORE back-breaking digging! Destroy ugly 
leafy weeds with WEED-NO-MORE! 

The 8-ounce lawn-size package treats 1600 square 
feet! Now you can enjoy a beautiful weed-free 
lawn for only $1! 


WEED-NO-MORE kills dandelion, plantain and 


other ugly weeds—yet won’t injure soil. 


Destroy s Ugly Weeds but Won't Get it today! Rid your lawn of ugly weeds for 
Harm Common Lawn Grasses! only $1. Just spray on... WEED-NO-MORE! 
- On Sale at Paint, Hardware, Garden Supply, Department and Drug Stores 


WEED-NO-MoRE 


THE AMAZING NEW WEED KILLER 









Savage Model 745—Lightweight 
Automatic Shotgun for upland 
game and skeet—weight about 
6% Ibs. 12 gouge only. Savage 
Model 720 (standard weight) 
Automatic Shotgun for waterfow! 
shooting with heavy loads. 12 and 
16 gauge. 


PERFECT TEAM 
FOR UPLAND GAME 


...a Savage Lightweight Automatic Shotgun 
and your favorite bird dog! With this great 
new Savage “auto-loader” you'll swing on 
aeons game (skeet “birds,” too) with the 
effortless ease, speed and timing of a cham- 
pion setter coming to point. For the Savage 
“Lightweight” combines the split-second 
speed of an automatic with the fine handling 
and light weight of a “double.” It’s faster 
because it’s lighter! 

For waterfowl with heavy loads your first 
choice will be the Savage Model 720 (stand- 
ard weight) Automatic. This great shotgun 
has proved its fine shooting qualities and 
dependability in the duckblinds of America. 

Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 
Operating plants in Utica, N. Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
mms Sporting Arms, Lawn Mowers 
and Ice Cream Cabinets 


SAVAGE 


a) WORLD FAMOUS FOR 
ic. “gua 

OA BP” OEPENODABILITY AND 
Wg ACCURACY 





Savage Model 6—.22 
cal. automatic rifle. “15 
shots as fast as you can 
pull the trigger.” Also, in- 
stantly adjustable for use 
as bolt action repeater 
or single shot rifle, 
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ent C. Petrillo, nephew of James Caesar 
Petrillo, labor czar of U.S. musicians. 
Toscanini had spent 17 years in exile as 
a protest against Fascism. 


Individualists Unite 


“Here’s an example of what we're op- 
posing,” snapped Russel Sidebottom of 
London, former British Ministry of In- 
formation official, now publicity man for 
the Society of Individualists: 

“T give you this: It takes 103 gov- 
ernment forms to get a bottle of milk on 
the consumer’s doorstep. Why, you can’t 
spend your own money, build your own 
house, or even make your own investments 
any more. Among other things you can’t 
use mussels for fishing bait... .” 

Growth. The Society of Individual- 
ists, founded in 1926, had 3,000 members 
in 1942. Then, “to make sure the free- 
doms surrendered during the war were 
given up only temporarily,” it began an 
aggressive membership drive. By 1946 it 
had 30,000 members. By 1947 it expects 
to have 100,000. 

“I suppose back in the United States 
you’d call us anti-New Dealers,” said 
Sidebottom. “We want the restoration of 
liberties filched from us. Naturally, we 
are against the Labor Government. We 
are throwing our considerable resources 
into the battle against nationalization of 
British industry. We are co-operating ac- 
tively with the British Medical Associa- 
tion in fighting the national health bill” 
(PATHFINDER, Apr. 3). 

Resources. Sidebottom’s estimate of 
the Society’s resources as “considerable” 
was no exaggeration. Among its members 
and contributors are multimillionaire Vis- 
count Leverhulme, Lord Bicester, Lord 
Blackford, the Earl of Abingdon, the Earl 
of Clanwilliam and Sir William Darling, 
Scottish Minister of Parliament, who de- 
fined the group’s aims: “We want the right 
to live, with due consideration for our 
neighbors, our own life in our own way.” 

Sidebottom was asked: “What era of 
British history do you believe best typifies 
the Society’s aim for unlimited freedom of 
individual and group enterprise?” 

He answered: “Personally I should 
say about 1912. I used to pay my groom 
$6 a week in those days and that was a 
living wage.” 


The Left in Canada 


Communism leaped into Canadian 
headlines—and stayed there—with the 
atom bomb spy case. But most Canadians 
remained in a fog on what communism is. 

A Canadian Institute of Public Opin- 
ion poll asked: “How would you define the 
difference between communism and social- 
ism?” Exactly three quarters of the re- 
plies said there wasn’t any difference or 
couldn’t define it, even incorrectly. 

Of the one quarter who tried to de- 
fine the difference, a majority made the 
mistake of tying it to the degree of state 
ownership of business. 

Typical answer: “Under communism, 
everything is state-owned. Under social- 
ism, only key industries and businesses are 
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state-owned but private ownership is still 
allowed.” 

Definition. The “correct” answer 
cited by the Institute came from Walter 
Thiemer’s Political Dictionary and defined 
the difference as not the degree of state 
ownership but the means by which it is 
achieved: “Communism is a revolutionary 
movement aimed at the overthrow of the 
capitalist system and the establishment of 
a proletarian dictatorship instead. The in- 
ternational socialist movement has always 
been divided into a left and a right wing. 
Communism arose out of the latter in op- 
position to the former.” 

Even this definition could be called 
defective because it doesn’t mention Rus- 
sia’s domination of Communist parties 
throughout the world, including Canada. 

While Britain’s Labor Government 
tries to make that country as shining an 
example of peacefully-achieved socialism 
as Russia considers herself of revolu- 
tionary Communism, Canada has a major 
socialistic experiment of her own. 

In Saskatchewan, midwest agricul- 
tural province (corresponding to a U.S. 
state), the Canadian Cooperative Federa- 
tion (CCF) party is trying to build a 
Socialist economy. If CCF _ succeeds, 
Canada could go the way of Britain. 

Insurance Law. Latest socialistic 
move by Saskatchewan’s CCF: A law 
compelling automobile operators and pub- 
lic schools to buy insurance from a state- 
owned company. 

Insurance is only one of 11 businesses 
into which the government of Saskatche- 
wan has entered. Others are a brick plant, 
woolen mill, shoe factory, tannery, box 
factory, seed cleaning plant, fish-filleting 
business, fur-marketing business and bus 
system. 

How much these ventures will earn 
or cost Saskatchewan’s taxpayers isn’t 
known yet, because most of them only 
commenced operations during 1945. A 
hint of the cost popped out in the pro- 
vincial treasurer’s budget speech. He said: 
“The people of Saskatchewan will not be 
frightened by a $60 million budget if nec- 
essary.” (The 1944-45 budget totaled 
about $30 million.) 


Stop Nagging 


In a circular to all conductors and 
motormen, the management of London’s 
trams (trolley cars) ordered: “Stop nag- 
ging the public, and get back to old-fash- 
ioned courtesy.” 


Bridge of Sighs 


Koreans were joining the ranks of 
World War II’s disillusioned peoples. If 
the war was fought to bring the benefits 
of democratic self-government to dictator- 
ridden countries, why, Koreans demanded, 
weren’t they getting those benefits? 

Korea hadn’t really been misruled by 
Japan. As Asiatic colonial governments 
go, the Japanese regime in Korea had been 
enlightened comparable to U.S. rule of the 
Philippines, rather than British rule of 
India. Nevertheless, Koreans had wanted 
independence. 

Through decades of Japanese control, 
Korean patriots had dreamed of eventual 
freedom as a heaven for some hereafter. 
VJ-Day seemed to bring that hereafter 
into the present. 

Dashed Hopes. The Japs were 
thrown out. The Yank and Russian lib- 
erators marched in. But the dreamed-of 
heaven began to look more and more like 
purgatory—if not a worse place. As the 
Red Army and its side-kicks, the Chinese 
Communists, tightened their grip on Man- 
churia, the strategic importance of the 
Korean peninsula, sticking down from 
Manchuria toward the southern end of 
the Japanese islands, forced Korea into 
the middle of the conflict between Rus- 
sian and American aims. The Korean peo- 
ple’s hopes for unity and independence 
under Allied control were pushed to the 
background. 

The Russians occupied all Korea 
north of the 38th parallel. The Yanks oc- 
cupied the southern part and administered 
it under Gen. MacArthur’s government of 
Japan. Thus Korea had come to resemble 
a narrow bridge on which Yanks and Rus- 
sians, crossing from opposite sides, had 
got stuck in the middle—at the 38th paral- 
lel. Since neither the Yanks nor the Reds 
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TEN STARS IN A CAR. Ike Eisenhower, on four of the Pacific as Chief of Staff, rides home’ 
from Tokyo airport with Doug MacArthur, whom he hadn't seen since before the war. 
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NO-MAN'S LAND. Korea was squeezed in the 
middle. (SEE: Bridge of Sighs) 


would retreat, the iron curtain at the 38th 
parallel made it a bridge of sighs for 
Koreans. 

Resentment. Koreans didn’t want 
their country cut in two. It had been an 
economic, cultural, and political unit un- 
der the Japs. The North mined coal the 
South needed. The South grew food the 
North needed. Was the chief effect on 
Korea of the war for liberation to be loss 
of unity? Were Yank and Russian lib- 
erators to be worse than Japanese op- 
pressors? * 

Korean complaints that liberation 


was meaningless without unity and inde- ° 


pendence won Gen, *MacArthur’s sym- 
pathy. Yet he couldn’t conscientiously 
order his Yanks out of southern Korea as 
long as the Russians held the North. Pull- 
ing out the Yanks would just be an in- 
vitation to the Reds to communize all 
Korea. 

Already they were painting the North 
Red—obviously the reason for the iron 
curtain, From behind it trickled reports 
of the same sort of thing that was going 
on behind that other iron curtain in Cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans. The Red 
Army was putting local Reds in power, 
exterminating opposition. 

Prospects of negotiating a Russian 
withdrawal from northern Korea were 
about as bright as prospects of negotiating 
th. same thing in Rumania or Bulgaria. 
MacArthur faced the same uncompromis- 
ing Red attitude in Korea as Byrnes faced 
in Paris. 

The Red Army would leave Korea 
when it felt like it. And it would feel like 
it when northern Korea, at least, was so 
safely Red that even the Red Army 
couldn’t paint it much Redder. 

Bad Outlook. Thus, whichever way 
they looked at their political future, Ko- 
reans saw little hope for the unity and in- 
dependence they’d dreamed would follow 
Japan’s defeat. Even in the Yank-ruled 
South, Korean Communists—a minority, 
but fanatical and well-heeled with cash— 
were playing standard Communist rule-or- 
ruin politics. Some of their opponents 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Two Camps 


NTERNATIONAL confusion has 

been clarified, and not for the bet- 
ter, as a result of the two treaties pro- 
posed by Secretary Byrnes to insure 
the complete and continued disarma- 
ment of Germany and Japan. 

By rejecting this proposal, during 
the admittedly futile conference of 
“Big Four” Foreign Ministers in Paris, 
Russia has demonstrated that her pol- 
icy is to control rather than to disarm 
Germany. The United States must now 
plan accordingly. Our first reaction has 
been to stop the further shipment to 
Russia, from the American Zone in 
Germany, of factory equipment. 

It is now over a year since Ger- 
many’s unconditional surrender, fore- 
shadowing the collapse of Japan last 
August. During this year Russia has 
been steadily expanding her vast power 
and influence, in Asia, in Europe and 
in the Near East. 

Everywhere, from Korea to Spain, 
and including Iran, Russia has ad- 
vanced the same explanation. The pur- 
pose in establishing. puppet Communist 
governments, always called “demo- 
cratic,” is—says Stalin—to crush ele- 
ments allegedly pro-Axis during the 
war, and therefore to help prevent any 
further attempt at aggression by Ger- 
many or Japan. 

Ingenious. This plausible argu- 
ment has fooled a lot of Americans and 
for a time it looked as though Jimmy 
Byrnes was one of them. But the treat- 
ies for which he argued, at the ill-fated 
Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
showed that the Secretary of-State is 
subtle. 

The proposed treaties accepted 
Russian arguments at face value. The 
text of the treaty designed to control 
Germany would have bound the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia to guarantee that Germany could 
neither manufacture nor import mili- 
tary, naval or air equipment of any 
kind. A similar treaty for the control 
of Japan, with China replacing France 
as a signer, also was suggested. 

Obviously the treaty for the con- 
trol of Germany, under which even re- 
volvers for policemen would have to 
be imported into that country under 


license, would have put further Ger- 
man military enterprise out of the pic- 
ture for the 25-year duration of the 
agreement. If an absolute guaranty of 
immunity from another German—or 
Japanese—attack had been wanted, the 
treaties proposed by Byrnes provided 
it. 

Acid Test. But if what Russia 
really wants is a Communist Europe, 
to be achieved under the pretext of pre- 
venting a possible Nazi revival, this 
treaty for the control of Germany 
could not be accepted by Moscow. For 
in a Communist Europe a German 
Soviet Republic, using German techni- 
cal skill to make arms for Russia, 
would be a very important factor. So 
the proposed disarmament treaty be- 
came a test of Communist sincerity. 

And its repudiation by Moscow 
demonstrates all too clearly that there 
is no longer any semblance of unity 
among the wartime Allies. In its place 
are two mutually suspicious camps— 
that of Russian Communism and that 
of Anglo-American Democracy. 

The fate of the treaties proposed 
by Mr. Byrnes is the more significant 
because they suggested a clean break 
with the American tradition. They 
went further, in the direction of “en- 
tangling alliances,” than membership 
in UN or anything any other Adminis- 
tration has ever before even consid- 
ered. 

If the offer had been taken up by 
Russia with sincerity, the sacrifice of 
traditional principles of our foreign 
policy would probably have been justi- 
fied. The American people will now 
accept any commitment containing any 
reliable promise of peace. 

But since Russia has rejected the 
proposal to keep Germany disarmed, 
it will be increasingly difficult to ex- 
plain to American voters just what ad- 
vantages are in sight from attempted 
co-operation with governments that 
show no desire to co-operate with us. 
The tendency to withdraw from Eu- 
rope will henceforth be stronger. On 
this the Russians have doubtless based 
their attitude. For if we leave famine- 
stricken Europe to its own devices the 
triumph of Communism is probable. 














OR six wonderful days, Nampa, Idaho, 

was a shopper’s paradise. And the 
city’s 13,800 population and 73,000 rural 
neighbors made the most of it. 

Nampa’s 200 stores became the na- 
tion’s chosen few. Their display windows 
and counters were stocked with the na- 
tional-brand merchandise for which Ameri- 
cans have been waiting patiently since the 
armies of Hirohito called it quits nearly a 
year ago. 

Magneto. Goggle-eyed customers 
flocked to Nampa by the thousands to buy 
white shirts, suits, girdles, towels, blan- 
kets, cameras, film, electrical appliances 
and other articles which long have been 
out of circulation everywhere in the U.S. 

The result smashed all Nampa sales 
records and gave manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and retailers across the nation a pre- 
view of the volume of. small city sales to 
come when barriers are lifted and Ameri- 
can production gets the green light for full 
speed ahead. 

Pay Dirt. The occasion was Know 
Your Own Strength Week, sponsored 
jointly by the Nampa Chamber of Com- 
merce and PATHFINDER Magazine. 

It offered proof positive that Main 
Street America, the 16,430 U.S. towns 
ind cities under 25,000 population, is the 
nation’s best market per capita. 

R. Baker Young, secretary of Nam- 


Nampa Puts it Over 


pa’s Chamber of Commerce, came up with 
the idea last November. He promptly en- 
listed the help of PATHFINDER’s sales and 
merchandising staff. 

Heads were put together and plans 
drawn for Nampa-PATHFINDER Week—a 
six-day program with Nampa as “Capital 
of Main Street America.” 

Together Nampa and PATHFINDER 
set out to prove that: 

(1) The retailer in towns under 
25,000 population is as aggressive as the 
big-city merchant; 

(2) Given the opportunity he can 
keep the consumer’s dollar in his own 
home town for the constant bettering of 
the local market; 

(3) The apathy which manufacturers 
have displayed toward the small-city mar- 
ket with its rich trading potentials is a 
serious mistake; 

(4) More expansion lies in the main 
street city than in the metropolitan out- 
let store; and ; 

(5) Given national-brand merchan- 
dise and promotional aids, retailers in any 
Main Street market can duplicate the 
pattern. 

Perfect Setting. Nampa was the 
ideal “guinea pig.” Nestled in a fertile 
valley between the Boise and Snake rivers, 
Nampa is balanced agriculturally and in- 
dustrially. (Annual agriculture income: 


HAPPY LANDING. Businessmen came from afar to see how Nampa stores put across 
the week’s program. Special buses met visitors arriving by plane and train, 
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WATCH THis 
WINDOW 





SNEAK PREVIEW. Nampa small fry wanted 
to see what PATHFINDER Week would bring. 


$30 million; industrial income: $42 mil- 
lion. ) 

The industries are correlated with 
farming, livestock raising and horticul- 
ture. They include shops for building re- 
frigerated railroad cars, a sugar beet fac- 
tory, Carnation Milk’s second largest U.S. 
plant, southwestern Idaho’s biggest meat- 
packing plant. 

Nampa retailers, like those in other 
small towns and cities, had long operated 
in the face of indifference by many sup- 
pliers. 





SWING If. Pinky Tomlin wrote a song, 
Nampa, Idaho, and sang it on the air. 


PATHFINDER 
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BEAUTY, IDAHO BRAND. Lovely Queen Bonnie Lou Rodwell reigned during the week, attended by pretty maids, Nampa’s own Sen. 
Charles C, Gossett came from Washington to place crown, presented by bearer, on the head of Bonnie Lou (at Senator’s right). 


Merchants in soft goods, durable 
goods and apparel lines too often got the 
“tag end” of production, minimum ship- 
ments, overstock and the endless debris of 
large-scale production. 

To fill his shelves, the retailer was 
forced to buy off-brands—unproved prod- 
ucts which carried little recognition with 
the consumer. 

Local Market. The result: The 
family got out the car, drove to a larger 
city to shop. Dollars which might have 
benefited the community and created more 
local prosperity, thus flowed into other 
channels—a_ situation which Nampa’s 
Chamber of Commerce felt wastefully un- 
necessary. 

Against this background Nampa- 
PATHFINDER Week sponsors went to work. 





FASHION PARADE. Nampa stores sponsored 


a style show featuring smart outfits. 
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First there was groundwork to be done in 
Nampa itself. 

Mobilization. The merchant had to 
be sold on his own importance. Retailers 
long resigned to small shipments of top 
national brands were prodded into action, 
were urged to realize the sales possibilities 
stemming from an ample supply of ac- 
cepted goods. 

Residents were encouraged to expect 
nationally-advertised merchandise in local 
stores and to feel a civic pride in shop- 
ping at home. 

At the same time, Chamber and 
PATHFINDER Officials were busy “reverse 
selling” manufacturers, 

Nampa retailers helped out in this 
phase of the program, too. They wrote six 
to 300 letters each “to sell manufacturers 
on what we’re worth—now and in the fu- 
ture.” 

The merchants outlined their store 
practices, the rich Main Street market 
that lies ahead, their own importance as 
trade outlets. 

Many who never before “tooted their 
own horns,” dug out impressive figures of 
national-brand sales which they presented 
to the manufacturers. 

The lumber yard proprietor went after 
national-brands in paint, tools and insula- 
tion; the variety store after top lines of 
nationally-accepted notions; the shoe 
merchant after larger allocations of foot- 
wear and sales helps to let the customer 
know he had the goods. 

Action. All down the line, Nampa’s 
newly-awakened merchants—200 strong 
—demanded attention, outlined the rea- 
sons why, and asserted that the manufac- 
turer, retailer and consumer would profit 
alike from the unrestricted flow of na- 
tional-brand goods into Main Street Amer- 
ica in general and Nampa in particular. 

Many of the merchants mailed a 
Chamber of Commerce folder which in- 
vited the manufacturer to “know your 
own strength” in small cities where 60% 


of the population shops and 54% of the 
retailers are located. Some enterprising 
merchants did more, traveling to present 
the story in person to the suppliers. 

The campaign brought immediate 
and conclusive results. Manufacturers read 
the letters intently. Spurred into action, 
company executives called in their sales 
managers. 

Things to Sell. Factories long accus- 
tomed to leave the small city market to 
the last revised consignment schedules, 
crated up special shipments of scarce Ther- 
chandise for sale there during the week. 

Manufacturers’ men spent long hours 
revising departments so that they repre- 
sented the most modern techniques in 
merchandising. 

Where strikes or shortages prevented 





CHIC TRICK. Miss Nampa of 1960 shows 


what the smart young miss will ‘wear. 
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TOWELS, NO LESS. Nampa stores did a record business. Housewives 


had their first chance in months to buy national-brand goods. 


actual shipments of stock, industries sent 
displays, signs and general dealer helps 
which ordinarily are consigned to large- 
city outlets. Other manufacturers, aware 
of the importance of the program to fu- 
ture sales, sent representatives to Nampa 
to study the “Capital of Main Street 
America.” 

Dress-Up. Meanwhile, Nampa was 
busy preparing for the big week. The 
Chamber of Commerce collected $24,000 
to finance civic-building programs for the 
occasion. An electric sign company do- 
nated a rose and green neon masterpiece 
20 X 5 ft. which emblazoned “Nampa— 





Capital of Main Street America” 
11th Ave. 

Retailers outdid themselves. One ap- 
pliance store scheduled to open in June 
was rushed to completion in time for 
Nampa’s biggest celebration. A dozen 
merchants remodeled their stores. Others 
scrapped obsolete fixtures and applied 
paint inside and out. 

Up and down the business section 
stores presented eye-catching merchandis- 
ing displays which were so well done that 
Nampa’s show windows took on the ap- 
pearance of a smart shopping district in a 
metropolitan city. 


over 


TIPS FOR COOKS. Marguerite Reinhart demonstrated new wrinkles in cooking at the 
Electrical Living School. Thousands of women attended the display to see the latest 
types of appliances designed to cut many hours off their household duties, 
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AT LONG LAST. 


for the men, with more under the counter. 


And there were white shirts in abundance 


When Nampa-PATHFINDER Week 
dawned, May 6, shoppers swarmed down- 
town for the city’s biggest buying splurge. 
On hand to check results, manufacturers’ 
representatives saw the huge inventories 
of nationally-promoted merchandise sell 
swiftly at ceiling prices. 

It was obvious that Nampans were 
delighted to be able to buy the merchan- 
dise they wanted in their own community 
and it was a good bet that if the mer- 
chants were given the opportunity, they 
also would carry on along the same line. 

The Rush. For their own part, mer- 
chants were amazed by the results. Cash 





WET FOOT. Mayor Honstead leaves his 


footprints in wet concrete at world pre- 


miere of new Ray Milland picture. 
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BACK AGAIN. Shorts and pajamas, long 
hard to get, appeared on Nampa counters, 


registers jingle-jangled from morning to 
closing time. 

One department store’s usually dull 
turnover on Monday (first day of the 
campaign) shot up 250% over Saturday. 
Sales in its dry goods department,-stocked 
with piece goods, skyrocketed to 500%. 

Down the block, the corner drugstore 
showed a 200% increase over the previous 
Saturday sales by noon on the first day. 
The proprietor had made a special trip 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco to 
“sell his store” to his usual suppliers. 

All around the Capital of Main Street 
America, it was the same story. 

The newly-finished appliance store 
sold eight Bendix Home Laundries in a 
few hours. Another drugstore sold more 


merchandise ig 90 minutes on Monday 
than it had during the usual Saturday rush 
period. 

One furniture firm came up with the 
biggest sales day in company history. And 





SMOKE IN HIS EYES. Nampa firemen 
showed the folks how they put out flames. 
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THERE SHALL BE MUSIC. Nampa school bands and orchestras put on a music festival. 


LA 





Rivalry was keen and the music good, ranging from Sousa to swing, 


even those merchants whose suppliers 
could not ship merchandise profited by the 
attendance of record crowds to view dis- 
plays and demonstrations of products to 
come. Many customers made deposits, 
others paid in full for later delivery. 

Peak Activity. Business on the climb 
had its effect all around town, The tele- 
phone exchange handled 28,000 calls on 
the first day for a new record. And over 
at Nazarene Church, Pastor Reilly, after 
preaching a sermon on the theme, “Know 
Your Own Strength,” found $23,000 in 
the collection plates, donated by civic- 
minded Canyon County residents for a 
new church. 

As the week progressed, the Chamber 
of Commerce kept things moving at a 
never-a-dull-moment pace. Special youth 
services were held at Nampa churches. 

Mutual Broadcasting System moved 
its Better Half program into town for the 
week, Pinky Tomlin was on hand to sing 


his new composition, Nampa, Idaho, on a 
300-station coast-to-coast broadcast. 

Movie Firsts. Hollywood checked in 
with two sneak previews and a world pre- 
miere of Paramount’s The Well-Groomed 
Bride, starring Ray Milland, Olivia de 
Havilland and Sonny Tufts, This was put 
on in typical movieland style with Nampa- 
PATHFINDER Week Queen Bonnie Lou 
Rodwell and Mayor Honstead planting 
the imprints of their shoes in the wet 
concrete in front of the Majestic Theater. 

Nampa’s children had a chance to 
strut their stuff in a lantern parade on the 
first night and on Kids Day they helped 
run the stores and took over the reins of 
the city government. 

The city’s industries observed open 
house. Housewives saw an Electrical Liv- 
ing School demonstrating devices that will 
save them.shours of labor in the years to 
come. 

On Wednesday, Aviation Day, $60,- 


PASS THE SAUCE. Eight thousand Nampans and guests feasted on four prime Idaho 
steers, served barbecue style. Mayor Honstead helped carve, served Queen Bonnie Lou. 
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ooo worth of light planes were on display 
at Clark Field near exhibits of the latest 
trucks and trailers. Greyhound and Trail- 
ways sent .in new buses, staffed with 
comely stewardesses. 

Through the week style shows at- 
tracted Nampa women, Merchants came 
from towns throughout Idaho and border- 
ing states to see how Nampa put across 
the big show. Holt and Bill Wyckoff, 
proprietors of a Stroudsburg, Pa., depart- 
ment store, flew 2,100 miles in their own 
plane to check Nampa’s results first-hand. 

Festival. Businessmen of southwest- 
ern Idaho and eastern Oregon gathered 
for a banquet at the Dewey Palace Hotel. 
Nampa pupils put on a music festival 
and children from the rural areas staged 
a May fete. 

Idaho’s eight-piano symphony, a native 
product, gave a special concert. Other 
attractions: Street dance, rodeo, barbecue, 
auto show, plastics exhibit featuring many 
products shown for the first time, a com- 
prehensive display of farm equipment. 

Farmers, ranchers and rural indus- 
trialists crowded exhibits of equipment, a 





“*,..THE TRUTH COMES OUT when a man checks 
his hat. Goodness, how his hair spoils his 
appearance. It’s so dull and lifeless . . . and ee comes: wher ond 1 alt Lesed 
full of loose dandruff. Well, that’s Dry Scalp junior livestock show and an all-breec 


for you... Maybe I should tell him about | 4#!ry show and sale. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” But throughout the week the stores, 


and what they had to offer, were the big- 
gest attraction, got top play, remained 
Hair looks b 4 ,.. crowded with customers. 

scalp feels bervél... 
when you check 


Fearing quick exhaustion of stock, 
most of the 200 merchants adopted a 
quota system and put certain amounts of 
national-brand products on sale each 
morning. 

Late shipments helped some stores to 
keep going. A music store received a car- 
load of pianos, a building supply dealer 
400 paint brushes. During the week mer- 
chants changed selling displays, trimmed 
new. windows and emphasized top brands 
to come, 

As Nampa-PATHFINDER Week drew 
to a close, these conclusions were drawn: 

(1) The small city merchant needs 
only to wake up to his own importance to 
bulk large in the national-brand field; 

(2) He needs only to do a bit of 
“reverse selling’ to make the manufac- 
turer see it that way; 








HIS HAIR LOOKS SWELL NOW! Yours can, 
too. Five drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a 
day check Dry Scalp by supplementing the 
natural scalp oils. See the difference in your 
hair. Feel the difference in your scalp. Loose 
dandruff goes. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic cou- 
tains no alcohol or other drying ingredients. 
Try it also with massage before every sham- 
poo. It’s double care—both scalp and hair... 
and more economical than other hair tonics. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 





IMPRESARIO. Van Moad heads Chamber 


of Commerce which sparked campaign. 


(3) Group action will lift up mer- 
chandising standards of the entire com- 
munity. 

(4) When a community gets together 
on a campaign such as this, backed with 
quality branded products, it need never go 
back to price appeal or yokel merchandis- 
ing methods. 

Other Cities. The story of Nampa- 
PATHFINDER Week will be unfolded on 
movie screens across the nation in the 
weeks to come. A crew of Pathe-RKO 
cameramen was on hand to film all the 
highlights of the six-day celebration. The 
picture will be available for exhibition to 
civic and trade associations. In additions, 
the printed story of the Nampa campaign 
will be sent to chambers ,of commerce 
throughout the U.S. 

Nampa was the trail blazer and from 
her pioneering all her sister towns and 
cities in the 25,o00-or-under population 
range could draw this lesson: What 
Nampa has done other towns can do. 





Pathfinder Photos 


than any other hair tonic ONCE OVER. Holt and Bill Wyckoff, proprietors of a department store at Stroudsburg, 
Pa., flew 2,100 miles in their own plane to see how Nampa merchants made sales. 
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Science 


U.S. Underground 


What use are spelunks? 

Early Christians hid in them, Monks 
store wine in them, Fish go blind in them. 
American Indians thought evil spirits 
haunted them, French Maquis cached 
weapons and dead Germans in them. 

Floyd Collins starved to death in one. 
Bats love them. So did our earliest an- 
cestors, who fought bears for room in 
them. One small herd of North American 
camels survived a million years after their 
time by virtue of their safe, secret New 
Mexico spelunk. 

Spelunks (from Latin spelunca) are 
simply caves; people who study them are 
called speleologists. Newest group of 
would-be speleologists in the U.S. is a 
commission set up by the Army-Navy 
joint chiefs of staff. They are checking on 
U.S. caves with the idea of moving U.S. 
industry—and a few other lucky people— 
into them if sudden atom-bomb showers 
seem to threaten. 

Defense in Depth. A good deep spe- 
lunk (100 ft. of rock overhead) should 
be safe from atom-bombs if anything is, 
says G. D. Germain, U.S. Bureau of Mines 
engineer. However, atomic explosives 
“planted” by drilling underground some 
distance away might shake down death- 
dealing stalactites (stalagmites, the other 
things, extend up from the floor) on the 
occupants’ heads. Or the noise might kill 
them. 

One good cave-defense angle, says 
William J. Stephenson, patent examiner 
and president of the National Speleologi- 
cal Society, Washington, is that there are 
probably hundreds of undiscovered U.S. 
caves. Enemies wouldn’t know where they 
were. Army and Navy may hunt for these 
by blasting and measuring rock-vibrations. 
Method favored by the NSS (400 mem- 
bers, mostly amateurs, dues $3 yearly) is 
to ask farmers and woodsmen if they 
know where any good caves are. Often 


“Welcome Back!” 
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Interesting Catch? No wonder he has an 
armful of cuties, since he has a pipeful of 
Trish Castle, with its irresistible masculine 
“aroma-appeal”! Here’s the secret: Willoughby 
Taylor selected 8 of the world’s finest 
- ‘ttobaccos. .. Turkish, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
Kentucky White Burleys, Bright Virginias . . . 
and blended them into a natural, non-scented, 
“8-ways better” smoke. Ask your tobacconist 
for a package or jar of Jrish Castle Pipe Mixture 
,.. and watch the gals light up when you light up. 
You'll see when you smoke I.C.! 


SSCST See Se SBes tees eeesanaeaeseaacaeaa “7. 








$ : 
: FREE! FULL-SIZE POCKET PACKAGE of Irish : 
: Castle Pipe Mixture. Just mail coupon to: + 
* Penn Tobacco Co., Dept.PY Wilkes Barre, Pa. § 
: ; 
: Nom ;: 
’ . 
4 ’ 
: Addres: : 
’ . 
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LISTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American Broadcasting Co.( Blue Net.),Wednesday nights. 





AGAIN! BELTONE REDUCES SIZE OF 


New 











Be lone 


MONO-PAC 


Amazing “X-Cell” out-performs 
units 5 times its size! All one unit— 
no cumbersome separate battery 
pack—no battery wire nuisance—no 
“harness.” Comfort-Curv design— 
wafer-thin case! Increased power 
gives better hearing under all con- 
ditions. Ever-level full tones bring 
back clear, lifelike hearing. Find out 
WHY there are more Beltone one- 
unit Hearing Aids in use than all 
others combined, 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill, 
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Amazingly Improved Hearing Aid 
[:::) FEF Fey. 


Revolutionary ‘ 
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SOTINV! SOLIGHT! 
YET EVERYTHING SOUNDS —— 
CLEARER-TRUER 
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BELTONE HEARING AID CO. Dept. PF-5 ! 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Hil. ' 
Without obligation, send me FREE informa- | 
tion on how the new Belfone Mono-Pac 
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aida 2 a better hearing much easier now. 
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SAFE 


because its clean 
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Your housewifely reputation is safe 
when you know your toilet bowl is 
clean. A clean toilet bowl has no 
odor. SAN1-F us is your safeguard 
—the toilet bowl cleaner that works 
quickly, surely, by chemical action. 

SANI-FLusH disinfects—removes 
stains and invisible film, sources of 
germ growth and odors. No scrub- 
bing. It’s harmless to septic tanks— 
works effectively in hard and soft 
water. Sold every- 
where — two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Can- 
ton 2, Ohio. 












Make your back- 
yarda picnic ground 
by building a 
**Dynair’’ Grille! 
Just enclose the skel- 
eton metal frame- 
vork with field “ 
stones, and you have + 
a first-class grille at 
less than half of what outdoor grilles have 
cost in the past. Send stamp for literature. 


MICHIGAN ROADSIDE TABLE CO. 
407 Peoples State Bidg. Pontiac 15, Mich. 

















CUTS, SHREDS 


* 


_) 
‘ 
@ The world’s fastest and ; 
easiest way to remove "* 


messy young corn from roasting ears. 

Cuts, scrapes and shreds in one operation. Have 
delicious cream style home canned cern all Winter. 
6 easy strokes finishes an ear in less than 10 sec- 
onds.. Now praised by thousands from coast to coast. 


Buy at Local Dealers or Send $1.00 Postpaid 
LEE SALES CO., 104 S. Record, Dalles, Tex. 
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W. T. Lee—U.S. Geological Survey 


SCENIC SHELTERS. Atom bombs might shake Carlsbad Cavern's stalactites into mirror-pools 
below; Mammoth Cave's saltpeter vats already have served in one war. 


they do, which saves time, money and 
dynamite. 

Except that their whereabouts is less 
secret, Stephenson says, old mine-tunnels 
would be better than most caves for down- 
under factories. One Virginia limestone 
mine is a straight, level 60’ x 60’ chamber 
two miles long. Many old mines are for- 
gotten till they cave in (yearly some 
abandoned tunnels collapse under Pennsyl- 
vania coal towns). 

An Army engineer who investigated 
German mine-shaft factories thought the 
war would have been a draw if the Nazis 
had gone underground early enough. 

Ups & Downs. Although entrances 
to some spelunks are vertical pits (down 
one in France speleologists swing on a 
1,000-ft. rope), others could admit rail- 
way tracks. During the war Pentagon of- 
ficers brushed off Stephenson’s help-offers 
with the comment that all caves are wet. 
However, some western cave-explorers use 
gas-masks to protect themselves against 
fine, dry dust. 

The War Food Production Board 
heeded NSS suggestions, stored wheat in 
Kansas limestone caves. The Keeper of 
the National Archives was all set to put 
precious documents in caves if bombers 
threatened Washington. 

Some caves contain lakes and pools. 
Deep spelunks have ice all year ’round. 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., is crusted with salt- 
peter, from which Americans made gun- 
powder in 1812 when British ships block- 
aded us. Most caves are formed by trick- 
ling water which melts limestone. Cave- 
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FOXHOLES FOR ALL. Shaded areas represent 


Cave clusters in U.S. 





areas occur in nearly all states (see map). 
Stephenson says the NSS doesn’t 
know how many people could be housed 
in caves and neither does anyone else. 
However, the Society is sure it could re- 
cruit enough enthusiasts to find out. 
“They’d love it,” says Stephenson, 


Corny Bird Story 


Some farmers this autumn may leave 
the corn unplucked—but thoroughly 
husked—on every 20th corn-stalk in their 
fields. Come planting-time, they may scat- 
ter seed-corn in their fence rows as well 
as in the accustomed furrows. 

Regardless of what their neighbors 
think, this needn’t mean the farmers are 
weak in the wits, but merely that they 
have a soft spot in their hearts (or stom- 
achs) for quail, partridge and grouse. 
These birds depend on corn for their exis- 
tence even more than radio actors, says 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Ralph B. Nestler, Government biolo- 
gist, says that the carotene (vitamin A) in 
corn is what makes the difference to birds. 
A carotene-deficiency in pen-reared quail 
made them feeble and dull, even though 
some looked plump and well-fed. 

Inheritance. The deficiency showed 
up in their egg-laying rate, too, and its 
bad effects were still noticeable three gen- 
erations later. The victims didn’t even 
make good hunting—too easy. So the 
Service circularized farmers, telling them 
to leave a little corn for their feathered 
friends, 

Carotene from vegetables, moreover, 
recently was declared by U. of California 
nutritionists to be of very little use to hu- 
mans. Vitamin A from corn and carrots 
isn’t absorbed in the alimentary tract. 
Liver is better for humans—corn is the 
best for birds. 


No Adonis, He... 


Two years ago debunkers of Ameri- 
can beauty revealed the average U.S. 
woman as stumpy and stodgy, quite un- 
like her Hollywood models. So she may 
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try giving him Ovaltine 
If a child’s diet lacks certain food elements 
serious things can happen. Stunted growth, 
soft bones, poor teeth! Faulty nerves, loss of 

appetite, defective eyesight! 

Ovaltine supplies food elements frequently 
deficient in ordinary foods. Three glasses 
made with milk provide a child’s daily require- 
ment of Vitamins A, B,, C, D and G, and min- 
erals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron. 

But Ovaltine is more than just a vitamin car- 
rier. It also provides basic food substances— 
complete proteins to build muscle, nerve and 
body cells—high-energy foods for vitality and 
endurance. It thus acts as an insurance against 
food deficiencies that retard normal growth. 

So if your child can’t gain weight, is thin 
and nervous, or eats poorly, why not turn 
to Ovaltine? 


OVALTINE 





SPONGEAWAY 


helps dog get over 
Summer Eczema from fleas 


Is your dog scratching himself 
sore? Then treat him for Summer 
Eczema; sponge him with (or dip 
him in) Sponge-Away solution. Al- 
lays itching, checks scratching. 
Kills fleas, lice, ticks. Promotes 
healing, hair regrowth. Speed your 
dog’s recovery from disfiguring 
Summer Eczema. Get 25c bottle 
(makes 2 quarts) from pet, drug, 
or department store today . 


A PULVEX QUALITY DOG PRODUCT 


Fintshed- Puoto FINISHING 


INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION 
EACH NEGATIVE 
















8 Exposure roll developed and— 

8 High Gloss Enamel prints... .25¢ 
16 High Gloss Enamel prints 35¢ 
8 Beautiful 6x4 Enlargements. . .35¢ 
NO MASS 8 Snappy 4 4x3 4 Enlargements30c 


Paooection Free Mailers—24-hour Service 
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be, now answers a Chicago anthropologist, 
but she still stacks up pretty well against 
her mate. He’s no dream, either. 

Mr. Typical American, says Dr. Wil- 
ton M. Krogman, U. of Chicago, is 30 
years old, 5’ 10” tall, 150 lb. in weight, 
29” around the middle. His complexion is 
ruddy, but the 32 teeth nature furnished 
him have been reduced to 16 by wear and 
tear. Also scanty is his hair, which ap- 
parently worries him more. 

He earns between $2,000 and $2,500 
a year and likes to stay home evenings. 
Because this data will be contested by 
labor statisticians, Dr. Krogman hastens 
to indicate who were the subjects of his 
survey: 100,000 men measured, tested 
and questioned by (1) Harvard sociolo- 
gists, (2) Chicago World’s Fair statisti- 
cians, (3) U.S. census takers in 1940, and 
(4) Dr. Krogman himself, 

Backtrack? In his male-tally, Dr. 
Krogman got the liveliest protesis against 
his accusation that most U.S. men tend 
toward “pot-bellies.” 

For comfort Dr. K. points out the 
average American has gained one inch and 
seven lbs. each generation since the Civil 
War and is now the biggest, healthiest in 
the world. This goes for the past, too, say 
other experts. Even the ancient Greeks 
can’t compare—their sculptors to the con- 
trary. 


Health 


Green Light or Red? 


“Murder, he says,” commented one 
reporter to another. They were listening 
to President Truman’s speech opening 
the 48-state Highway Safety Conference. 

Murder was what the President called 
the states’ failure to tighten motoring 
regulations and keep “morons” from be- 
hind steering wheels. Automobiles had 
killed more Americans than wars had, he 
said. And the murder-rate was going up. 
It was nearly 50% more than last year 
with fewer automobiles operating. 

The President told his idea of how to 
start a safety program: Federal licensing 
laws, to bring laggardly states up to snuff. 
The next celebrated speakers, Justice 
William O, Douglas and Rep. Clare Boothe 
Luce (R.-Conn.), disagreed. 

E for Expert. What they thought 
probably made little difference, anyway. 
The real problem of cutting down the 
death-toll of America’s daily billion driv- 
ing miles was in the hands of professional 
committees, named by Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming. Their “action program” fo- 
cused on three “E”s—education, enforce- 
ment and engineering. 

Education. One new idea—so ob- 
vious people wondered why it wasn’t an 
old idea—was that driving should be 
taught in high schools. Grammar schools 
were urged to train youngsters in wariness 
through the safety-patrol method. 

Enforcement. By implication, the 
law experts hit at local graft and “influ- 


| ence.” Police and the courts should handle 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING S$ 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ico SHINOLA 


@ It’s not that your feet are too big—it’s just 
that your shoes. always show. Might as well 
break down and keep Shinola on hand. In 
addition to the way your shoes look, there’s 
the matter of wear. Shinola’s oily waxes 
help preserve leather. It pays to KEEP "EM 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 

Shinola White is what you ask for 


nef’ '", ; 
> in summer. It’s tops for all white 
7>as* shoes. And it’s hard to rub off. 






PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL ¢ 
COLORS 10 











Two big books FREE—“Patent Pro- 
tection” and “When and How to Sell 
an Invention” tell how to protect and 
commercialize your ideas. Illustrate 
115 mechanical movements. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 147-E Merlin Building, Washington 6, D.C. 









boys and girls. 
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International 


TINYTYPER. Braille notes are speedy with 
Banks keyboard. (SEE: Touch System) 


cases—all cases—impartially, they said. 

Engineering. The technical safety- 
hunters agreed on two major ideas: (1) 
“safety is a by-product of efficiency”; 
(2) floods of safety-devices can be forth- 
coming—if the public demands them. 
Polaroid headlight lenses could be in- 
stalled to ease night-glare danger. The 
zirconium-arc super-bulb can offset the 
darker lens. But all cars must have them 
if they are to do any good. “Or would 
you rather’ snorted one technician, “be 
a corpse?” 


Compliments of a Buddy. . . 


It’s no secret where the trout run 
biggest and most plentiful in Connecticut. 
It’s in the Blackledge river near Marlbor- 
ough—where the fishing is restricted and 
no one objects to it. 

To fish from its sunny banks, cleared 
in record time by the state, a man must 
have certain marks of distinction. A Pur- 
ple Heart, an honorable discharge button, 
plus an empty sleeve or trouser-leg—or a 
pair of dark glasses, will do. Some use 
wheelchairs. 

"Taxi" Service. They come from 
nearby cities and towns in the cars of vol- 
unteer drivers from the American Legion, 
VFW, DAV and Jewish War Veterans, 
make their way down a smooth ramp to 
a tackle-house. 

If the catch of 1to-inch brook, brown 
or rainbow trout is disappointing, Board 
of Fisheries wardens get busy. The stream 
is re-stocked overnight. And a Fisheries 
keeper is on hand to see that every gradu- 
ate of Normandy or Okinawa has help in 
handling his gear. 


Touch System 


Blind students couldn’t take notes 
very well. 

To write in Braille (raised dots) they 
put a pitted “slate” under their paper, 
poke dents in it with a stylus. Some letters 
take six dots. 

It was too slow for Dr. Alfred Banks, 
San Diego physician whose sight was fail- 
ing, so he designed a pocket-sized, noise- 
less dot-puncher, worked by a keyboard. 
Its six keys can raise six dots at once. 


Helps Others. He didn’t go blind, 
40 





but he did get San Diego’s Lions Club to 
underwrite production of the instruments 
for sale at $5 each. Limited distribution 
probably will begin in August. 


Lazarus’ Comrades 


After a bloody battle on the Eastern 
front, the winnings were being counted by 
the only real winner—a grim, invisible old 
man with a scythe. He frowned. He was 
four souls short. 

When the angry old harvester found 
the man who had cheated him, he prob- 
ably was not surprised. The culprit was 
Dr. I. A. Birillo, a Moscow surgeon. With 
the doctor in the field-surgery were the 
four Russian soldiers who had. been 
brought in—‘‘dying’—less than an hour 
earlier. Their pulses were mounting stead- 
ily toward normal. All were to live. 

Into No-Man's-Land. To save these 
men, Dr. Birillo had sent high-pressure 
blood-transfusions—directly into their ar- 
teries. He also administered adrenalin or 
other stimulants and artificial respiration. 
For the latter the Russians have devised 
a mechanical pump which blows a 95% 
oxygen—5°% carbon dioxide mixture into 
lungs. saves patients’ strength. 

These techniques—first postwar news 
from Moscow's death-robbers—are told in 
The American Review of Soviet Medicine 
by Dr. V. A. Negovski. 

What Kills? The Russians learned 
as much as they could from laboratory 
animals. Then they turned to their first 
human subjects—stillborn babies. Most 
of these, they knew. were victims of as- 
phyxiation. What they soon found they 
didn’t know (no one did, exactly) was— 
what is asphyxia? All agreed that oxygen 
intake ceased, the body’s energy ran down, 
life stopped. 

There was more to it than that, de- 
cided Negovski and his colleagues—or 
why could newborn organisms live four 
times longer than adults without breath or 








R. B. Ficks 
EX-G.l. & HAUL. Ed Nogas left his leg in 
Europe. (SEE: Compliments of a Buddy . . .) 








heart-beat? (One baby was “brought 
back” after its heart had not beaten for 
two hours!) 

Throwback. In asphyxia or any other 
kind of “clinical death’ (when life has 
stopped but decay hasn’t begun), the 
body seemed to keep on producing a tiny 
supply of energy. The Russians diagnosed 
it when they found that lactic acid and 
sugar ran high in the bloodstreams of 
babies they revived. 

In such a pinch, the human body 
reaches back to its earliest invertebrate 
ancestor—a non-breather—and splits su- 
gar for energy without using oxygen. 
(This is how hibernating frogs keep alive 
through the winter.) And the last reflex 
of the “dying” brain is to irritate the liver 
and flood the bloodstream with the fuel- 
sugar. Lactic acid is the “ash” which re- 
sults; only when it saturated the blood 
did new babies finally die. 

Margin. The newborn organism can 
do this best. An adult human’s revival- 
margin is only five to six minutes. After 
that, Dr. Negovski’s colleagues found, 
brain cells die of blood starvation. Study- 
ing the order-of-reappearance of the 
body’s functions, the Russians found why 
the brain is the danger spot. 

The last reflexes to vanish and the 
first to come back, are the primitive re- 
actions which evolved longest 
breathing, heartbeat, contraction of the 
eye-pupil against light. First to go, last 
to come back are the “highest”? functions 
—brain-thinking, conscious motions. 


ago— 


Religion 


Warrior's Wife 


A hulking Army transport loomed in 
the half-light of morning at New York’s 
Pier 80. On the pier, its contingent of 
“troops” got last-minute words from the 
chaplain, 

Then they filed aboard ship—some in 
cotton, some in silk. Some had babes in 
arms, some had kids in rompers. The 
chaplain called after them: “Remember. 
you're soldiers yourselves now.” 

Then Chaplain Robert S. Hall went 
back to his post at Fort Hamilton, N.Y.., 
began to “process” the next group of wives 
and children going overseas to be with 
G.I. husbands. 

Backtrack. On his way, Chaplain 
Hall could well remember the long war 
road he’d traveled since 1941, when he 
left St. James Methodist Church, Stone- 
ham, Mass. (11,000-resident suburb of 
Boston). 

His experiences, as first Army chap- 
lain assigned to troop transport duty after 
Pearl Harbor and later as post chaplain 
at Fort Hamilton, huge New York Port of 
Embarkation, would come in handy now. 

This new job had come with a rush. 
Soldiers were still hanging unfamiliar ruf- 
fled and gay cotton curtains in barracks 
for wives and children when the first 
group of 1,400 arrived at the fort. 

To get the families ready and on their 
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GINGERBREAD 


with Fluffy Sauce 


Looks elegant and tastes 
divine... yet it’s magically 
easy to make with Duff's 
Gingerbread Mix. 


Directions for Fluffy Sauce: 
Partially whip whites of 2 eggs. 


finu- 
Slowly add ¥%2 ¢. honey, con 
ing to whip ‘til light and fluffy. 


JUST ADD 
WATER 
- that’s all / 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 
Do your false teeth annoy and embar- 
rass by slipping, dropping or wabbling when 
you eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a 
littl FASTEETH on your plates. This 
alkaline (non-acid) powder holds false teeth 
more firmly and more comfortably. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does 
not sour. Checks ‘“‘plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME (- 


RUBBER [(owac, 
MOLDS 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 
25c each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your \ 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 

resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


$O-LO WORKS, INC., Dept. F-807, LOVELAND, OHIO 















CHORE GIRL 


Back again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements, Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 
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LADIES' MAN. Chaplain Hall's troops faced 
new beachheads. (SEE: Warrior's Wife) 


way to Germany and Italy (Pacific-bound 
families will be in subsequent groups), 
Fort Hamilton’s orientation staff had just 
four days. Most time was filled with in- 
oculations, “briefing” on shortages and 
unfamiliar conditions abroad. 

In between routines, Chaplain Hall, 
and his lone assistant, Catholic Chaplain 
John J. Nagle, did their work. 

Main problem: “Cold feet.” Although 
a minor outbreak of measles jiandlocked 
some families, a heavy percentage of the 
600 wives and children who didn’t make 
the boat were “just plain afraid of leav- 
ing home for some place so far away.” 

Troopers. From the majority Chap- 
lain Hall heard words of confidence “that 
made me think they were really better 
soldiers than the Wacs I’d worked with, 
even if they weren’t in uniform.” The 
Wacs, he explained, were new to G.I. 
ways. Many of the wives had lived an 
Army life, from post to post, for years. 

More directly up Chaplain Hall’s al- 
ley was attendance at church services— 
“as close to 100% as any congregation 
I’ve ever had.” He had expected many to 
be confused by the Army’s interdenomina- 
tional services, had anticipated trouble 
with a natural desire to attend familiar 
services of individual churches. 

For most, though, faith had become 
too deep to worry about a particular cere- 
mony, years of loneliness made religion 
something they carried as naturally as a 
handbag. Many knew their husbands had 
heard God’s word where churches were 
mounds of mud on a battlefield. 

Overseas the families would find little 
that would be immediately familiar in 
Protestant churches. (Catholic and Jew- 
ish families didn’t have the same problem, 
For both, Army chaplains of their own 
faith could hold special services, For 
both, Europe would have familiar edifices 
of the ancient faiths.) 

"Ye Shall Find." Before they left, 
however, Protestant. wives assured Chap- 
lain Hall “we'll find our churches—they 
may have different names and languages 
but the fundamentals will be the same.” 
For those stopped by language barriers, 
Army chapels will have regular services. 

But for most the trip abroad would 
be an exciting chance to meet the churches 


RELY 
On the Best! 


Pressure Cooker for Canning 


The only pressure cooker backed by 25 
years of scientific research, thorough test- 
ing and ae experience. The 

. S. Department of Agriculture and 
leading food authorities everywhere rec- 
ommend pressure cooking as the ONLY 
safe method for the home canning of 
non-acid foods including vegetables, 
meats, fish and fowl. 

When you do your home canning rely 
on the best. Insist on a NATIONAL, the 
only pressure cooker with the simple-to- 
operate HOMEC SBAL. (96-page book with 
easy-to-follow illustrated instructions 
recipes and time tables for canning and 
cooking included with each NATIONAL.) 

FREE! Illustrated booklet —‘“‘The 
Modern Way to Better Home 
Canning.” Write Dept. N479 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of 

Pressure Cooking and Canning Utensils 





| You CAN’T WORM WRONG 
\ 


\ for tape, hook, whip, round (ascarid) worms when 
‘ you worm your dog as directed with Pulvex 
\ Worm Capsules, a combination treatment which 
\ insures your worming right. Used by leading 
~~ breeders. Packaged 2 ways: for puppies, 
Zam \ —_for dogs. Either, 50%; double-size, 75/ 
os At pet, drug, department stores. 


\ PULVEX 


> 4K COMBINATION TREATMENT 
ie WORM CAPSULES 


TRAVE 


‘Used 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 










caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 
















Low Price OTTAWA Buzz Master 
CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 
HP motor with friction clutch for 
safe operation. Cuts down timber, 
brush and + tarn blade ver- 
tical and saw to length. Can 
be equi to fell largest 
trees. Has pulley for 

belt work. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 04 Brash Ave, Otiews, Kensas 
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Spare me, please, 
but kill the fleas 





®@ Yep, Boss, here’s one flea powder with 
DDT that doesn’t make me itch and 
scratch. You see it’s a new formula with 
a combination of ingredients that anni- 
hilates my fleas ... without stirring them 
up. Like all Sergeant’s products, Boss, 
it’s been tested plenty ... on dogs, and 
in important clinical laboratories, It’s 
safe... it’s sure ... it’s fast... it’s 
Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA ... and we can 
get it at any drug store ... along with 
Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Soap. Come on, 
Boss, let’s get some today! 


Sergeants 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER 
’ MICHIGAN 


oy TULIPS 


BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 
rainbow colors guaranteed to 
flower 4 years. 


SEND NO MONEY... 
FREE PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 























fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE... 
prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 


MICHIGAN BULB co. Grand Repide2. a 


INVENTORS 


Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays are 
dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘Protect, Finance and 
Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Pre- 
liminary information free. Reasonable fees. Conscientious 
counsel, Easy payment plan. Learn how to protect and 
sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-V Atiantic Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 





Idaho irrigated farms, large and small. Also 
nice homes and business opportunities for 
sale in and near Nampa, Idaho. 


Alvah Roll RH, Kuna, idaho 


Licensed Broker 





that mothered their own in the stormy 
days of Reformation. 


New Church 


An April rain drummed dully against 
the canvas of a borrowed gospel-meeting 
tent in Altoona, Pa. Inside, a congrega- 
tion of 300 was led in prayer by their 
minister. Across the entrance was a sign: 
“Evangelical Methodist Church.” 

It was an unfamiliar title. It was a 
new church—born of disagreement with 
the parent Methodist Church. 

That was a year ago. Unknown to 
the group in Altoona, similar scenes were 
being duplicated by 36 other ex-Meth- 
odist congregations across the country. 

Kinship. Their reasons for breaking 
away were all the same. Each opposed 
“modernism” in Methodism, wanted re- 
turn to the fundamentals. 

Slowly, word of the breaks spread. 
Ministers from the congregations gath- 
ered, found that most had even chosen the 
same name (Evangelical Methodist) for 
their new churches. While they planned 
formal organization more congregations 
drifted away from the mother church, 
gravitated to their fellow separationists. 

In Memphis they met together, for- 
mally established America’s newest Prot- 
estant denomination—the Evangelical 
Methodist Church. Membership, in more 
than 100 congregations: 7,000. 

Firm Stand. Their creed emphasizes 
the Bible as the final and complete word 
of God, allows no modern interpretation 
or conjecture. Their temporal structure 
takes final power in all matters away from 
a main body, puts it in the hands of in- 
dividual congregations to end the “‘swal- 
lowed up” feeling many had got as part 
of an 8-million-member denomination. 

Because of its creed the new church 
already has received membership over- 
tures from many congregations outside the 
Methodist Church proper. 

Expected to-join by year’s end are 
the 12,000 members of the Primitive 
Methodist Church and many Southern 
Methodists. 

Like the church it left, however, 





Evangelical Methodism will now have the 
problem of maintaining itself to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all members (500 
thousand is the ultimate membership 
goal). One slip, and the congregations 
could easily repeat the separation that 
formed their hopeful new church. 


Dining, Dancing—& Worship 


Boulevard Cafe was quiet. Saturday 
night’s supper-dancing crowd had gone 
home. Bandsmen packed their instru- 
ments. The bartender closed his taps. In 
the kitchen, burners were snuffed. 

A porter moved tables away from 
the small dance floor. Next he hung a 
drape over the bandstand’s gaily painted 
backdrop, put a screen in front of the cafe 
bar, 

Change. By 7 o'clock Sunday morn- 
ing the cafe was ready to become a house 
of worship for the 300 Roman Catholics 
of Golden Valley, on the western out- 
skirts of Minneapolis, Minn, 

A portable organ and altar, baskets 
of flowers, a chaplain’s battlefield mass 
kit, completed the transformation. Chairs 
formed aisles before the bandstand. Cush- 
ions lay before the bandstand for those 
kneeling to take Holy Communion. 

The scene- has been repeated ever 
since Easter Sunday, will continue in- 
definitely until a permanent church is 
built. Making it possible is the cafe 
owner, Iver Stanger, Presbyterian. 

Job. Saying mass in the double-life 
chapel is Rev. Thomas J. McNamara, 
who learned a lot about “emergency” 
chapels during 18 months as chaplain for 
a bomb group in Italy. When he left 
service last May he was instructed to 
form a new parish at Golden Valley. 

The people were there, but a church 
—or anything that could be used as one 
—seemed hopelessly absent in the new 
and mushrooming residential area. 

Finally, a chance remark, “Mr. 
Stanger’s the sort of man who could help 
you,” led to the use of the cafe. Objec- 
tions to the arrangement? None. Re- 


sponse: The friendship of co-operation 
among Protestants and Catholics alike. 


Religious News Service 


GIFT. Space was short, good-will long in Golden Valley. (SEE: Dining, Dancing—& Worship) 
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50 Years of Autos 


They’re lighting the candles on the 
automobile’s soth birthday cake. Old- 
timers are recalling the days of the pre- 
carious Sunday afternoon spin down the 
dusty road, when goggles and dusters were 
musts. 

And as they blow out the candles at 
the Golden Jubilee in Detroit, May 29 to 


FORD. V-8 engine develops 100 h.p. compared with go pre-war. 
New springs and shock absorbers give improved ride. 





. 
PLYMOUTH. Engineering advances stress performance and safety. Restyling 
provides new massiveness and low appearance. New interior trim. 













BUICK. 


HUDSON. New front-end design, leather interiors, combination hydraulic-me- 
chanical brakes, foam rubber cushions, concealed running boards, 
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Full airfoil fenders, new carburetion and rear-axle gears, 
proved, foam rubber seat cushions, cooling system refined. 


June 9, automobile-makers will square 
away for their big postwar bout—style vs. 
utility. On the outcome will depend what 
type cars you'll be buying in the next few 
years. 

Chances are there'll be a compromise 
between the two extremes. So don’t ex- 
pect anything too radical in the 1947 cars. 

The “dream cars” you’ve been seeing 
the last few years have been just that. 
Some of the new entries, such as Kaiser 





DODGE, Fluid drive improved. New wiring pre- 
vents short circuits. 
brakes, safety rim wheels. 


and Tucker, will present several depar- 
tures such as front-wheel drive and rear 
engines, but the old-line makers will prob- 
ably confine themselves to automatic 


transmissions, lighter weights, greater gas 

and oil economy, and the elimination of 

fenders by making them part of the body. 

A case in point is the 1947 Studebak- 

ers announced earlier this month. While 

startling in style-comparison with 1946 
(Continued on p. 45) 





CHEVROLET. Exterior advances, specialized lubrication system, 
improved cooling system, knee-action on all models. 
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DESOTO, Longer and lower, ftuid drive and new 
“Tip-Toe” shift transmission. “Safe-Stop” brakes 
featured. 





Aluminum pistons, better 
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OLDSMOBILE. Hydra-Matic drive, new die-cast grille and 
bumpers. Aluminum alloy pistons and new connecting rods. 


CHRYSLER. Redesigned front end, smaller wheels, im- 
proved braking system, hydraulic transmission, and 
aluminum pistons, 


LINCOLN. Sleeker lines, wider bumpers and higher bumper guards. 
lights built in. Windows open and close mechanically. 


MERCURY. More massive front-end styling. Changes 
include new tri-alloy bearings, aluminum pistons. 
New interior color schemes. 


STUDEBAKER. Among 1947 models is this radically designed coupe, with 
contour-fit rear windows. Car lower, interior wider, self-adjusting brakes. 


PONTIAC, Twenty-seven mechanical advancements in- 
clude vacuum metering carburetor, improved cooling, 
shot-peened pistons. 


PACKARD-CLIPPER,. Sixty-eight design and mechanical changes, new interior 
color schemes, improved crankshaft bearings. 


NASH. The “600” model is lighter and roomier. Heav- = : a 
ier grille-work, new bumpers and “unitized” steel CADILLAC, New, massive silhouette. Three-ring pistons improve oil con- 
body-chassis construction. sumption. War-learned improvements made in Hydra-Matic drive. 
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FRAZER. Front-to-rear fender lines, wide seats, six-cylinder engine, 
only 64 inches high, deliveries expected soon. 


WILLYS-JEEP, Civilian adaptation of wartime Army jeep; power 
takeoff, road speed 60 mph, new riding comfort. 





TUCKER, Won’t be in production before 1947—plans call for rear 
engine; fenders and headlights turn with wheels. 


50 Years (continued) 


models (notably the “wrap around” rear 
windows ), the new Studebakers are not of 
“radical” design. They merely represent 
many evolutionary changes accumulated 
during the war. 

But there is a definite feeling in the 
industry that car-makers must soon 
abandon the design battles of the last 10 
years in favor of a return to the funda- 
mentals of car utility. Rising prices, 
which have lifted the 1946 low-priced car 
into the medium-priced field out of the 
reach of millions, have prompted this 
thinking. 

Indication that utility will be stressed 
is found in recent announcements by Ford 
and Chevrolet that new cheap, light cars 
will be brought out in 1947. Other mak- 
ers will follow suit. 

No "Midgets." These cars, of course, 
will eliminate the frills of the immediate 
past and will concentrate on values such 
as economy of operation, light weight, 
lower up-keep, etc. But they will be full- 
sized cars. 

Current 1946 models, representing 
greater advances than in normal year-to- 
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year changes, will occupy the spotlight 
along with ancient buggies in the jubilee 
celebration next week. Old and new will 
be paraded in Detroit June 1 and will be 
on display through June 9. 

The festival, costing over a million 
dollars, also will honor pioneer manufac- 
turers such as Henry Ford, Charles Nash, 
J. Frank Duryea, W. C. Durant and 
Henry King. Simultaneous’ jubilee cele- 
brations will be staged elsewhere. 

Homecoming. Invited to the jubi- 
lee are owners of old-model cars. Collec- 
tors of rare-vintage automobiles have or- 
ganized the Antique Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia, the Veteran Motor Car Club 
of America, and the Horseless Carriage 
Club of California, 

Collectors vie with one another for 
1901 “Merry” Oldsmobiles, Stevens-Dur- 
yeas, Brushes, Locomobiles and others of 
forgotten bygones. Some collect autos for 
the interest while those on the West Coast 
rent old cars to the movie industry. 

During the war several old-car collec- 
tors dusted off the electric brougham, and 
had no need for gas ration books. 

Look Inside. The 1946 offerings, pic- 
tured on these pages (since there will be 











KAISER. Front-wheel drive, independent “torsionetic suspension,” 
85 h.p., low-price field; output by next summer. 





CROSLEY. Larger and heavier, 1,050 lbs., aluminum body, new 
type sheet-steel engine, 50 miles to gallon claimed, 





BOBBI-KAR, Small car not yet in production, overall length 132 
in., weight 1,000 lbs., priced around $600, 


no regular shows this year), appear to the 
casual observer as merely face-lifted 1942 
models. But under the hood and behind 
the doors are numerous advancements 
that improve economy, increase the car’s 
life and add richness to comfort. 

Aluminum pistons, dropped as a war 
measure, are back in most of the ’46s 
along with other features such as airfoam 
rubber cushions. Under-the-hood changes 
include improved cooling and lubrication 
systems, greater gasoline economy, more 
horsepower in some engines, transmission 
refinements, new carburetion. 

Interiors reveal wide use of leather 
and color. Instrument panels regroup in- 
struments for greater safety. Brakes have 
been improved while wheel rims have 
been widened for greater protection 
against tire troubles. 

Added Touches. Other features of 
the 1946 models are improved gears, 
clutches, connecting rods and bearings, 
springs and shock absorbers. Many op- 
tional items of former years have been in- 
cluded in 1946 cars as standard equipment 
at no extra charge. 

In addition, new-type accessories 
such as bumper jacks are offered. 
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“Now We're 
REALLY Living’”’ 


Since we got our new SUN FLAME 
Water Heater, it’s made a world of dif- 
ference around the house. Now we have 
gallons of hot water for laundry, dishes 
and baths and plenty to spare for the 
whole family. I don’t see how we ever got 
along before without a SUN FLAME. 


THE NEW 


SUN FLAME 


WATER HEATERS 
FOR 1946 


The smartly styled line 
of SUN FLAME Water 
Heaters are equipped to 
use fuel oil, natural gas 
or bottled gas. No mat- 
ter which one you use, 
you'll enjoy maximum 
fuel economy, and the 
installation of the unit 


is simple. / 


A distinctive new line 
of heaters...that’s SUN 
FLAME. You'll like the 
bright new Harmony 
Tone finish and the new 
AGM Steady-Flo prin- 
ciple for fuel economy. 










Look for this label of the Amer- 
ican Gas Machine Company... 
It’s your guarantee of “‘Always 
Good Merchandise.” 





AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 12, Albert Lea, Minnesota | 
| Please send me, at no obligation, your I 
| illustrated literature on: 
| (1) SUN FLAME Oil Space Heaters 
| 0 SUN FLAME Gas Water Heaters 
© SUN FLAME Oil Water Heaters 
| 
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Miracle of Pumpkinvine Pike 


Elwood Haynes was a busy man. 

“Gol-dern these slowpoke horses,” he 
used to say. “Spend half my life watch- 
ing the rolling rump of a nag!” 

And so Hoosier Haynes—field super- 
intendent for an Indiana natural gas com- 
pany—poked into electricity, gasoline and 
steam. In 1893 he bought a small engine 
and took out the nation’s first license to 
operate a gasoline automobile. Off to 
Elmer Apperson’s machine shop the en- 
gine went, with Haynes’ sketches, and 
before long Elwood had a contraption such 
as Indiana never saw before. 

The Test. On July 4, 1894, a horse 
towed the wire-wheeled, chain-driven, 
lever-guided gadget to Pumpkinvine Pike 
in the outskirts. A crowd came to jeer the 
trial run. They cheered instead, because 
the horseless carriage leaped away from 
the crank and batted down the pike at 6 
or 7 mph. 

“It was driven about 14 miles into 
the country,” Haynes reported later, 
“turned around and ran all the way back 
into the city without making a single 
stop!” He was especially happy when 
“the little devil” pounded up a slight 
grade. 

Honk, Honk! This was “the first 
successful clutch-driven, spark-ignition 
car’”—the first later put into production. 
(Smithsonian Institute has it, hid it dur- 
ing World War II.) Next year Haynes 
began manufacture, and for 25 years In- 
diana was a great motor center. But 
Charles King had nosed a similar buggy 
into Detroit’s dark streets one night in 
1896. Same year, in a tiny Detroit work- 
shop preserved now as a shrine, Henry 
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Ford turned out another horseless car- 
riage and found a way to make them fast. 
Indiana gavé way before big-city compe- 
tition. 

So 1946 is the Golden Jubilee of the 
auto, people say. And it’s in Detroit this 
June 1 to g that they’re celebrating. But 
in Kokomo, where stands a monument to 
Elwood Haynes, folks will tell you proudly 
—they claim the oldest automobile! 


al 


“Beans er... 


One thing seems pretty sure, these last 
few years. No towns in this hog-short 
country have been named for the hind- 
quarters of a pig—unless in memory. 

But if you ride the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad through Erbacon, W. Va., you 
can still dream. 

Some will tell you Erbacon took its 
name from a Mr. E, R. Bacon, prominent 
railroad man thereabouts. But legend 
says the settlement (pop. 560) was la- 
belled by the men who laid Webster 
county’s railroad last century. Each night 
their boarding house landlady met them 
with a short: “Beans er bacon?” The 
workers generally chose “Er bacon” for 
supper—and for the village moniker. 


“Wesorts Are Different” 


A strange tribe in the backwoods of 
southern Maryland has stumped the racial 
experts. 

Somewhere in the stream of American 
history these people turned aside and set 
out on a path of their own. They are 
almost a race apart—their history lost in 
the shadows, whatever name they once 
had obliterated. They live now in mortal 
dread of being absorbed by the Negroes. 

They call themselves Wesorts—per- 
haps from the Algonquin “witchott” (oval 
house of bark) or ““Wisoes” (peace coun- 
selor) or “Wisa” (yellow). Or perhaps 





International 


HOLD YOUR HORSES! An 1899 Packard heads Jubilee Motorcade. (SEE: Miracle of Pumpkin- 
vine Pike) 
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Ford Hews Bur. 
FORD'S SHOP. It soon outgrew Haynes’. (SEE: 
Miracle of Pumpkinvine Pike) 


because they long ago began reminding 
Negroes: “We-sorts are not the same as 
you-sorts!” There’s a record of a ‘“We- 
sort” baptism in 1896. 

Red & White. Staunch Catholics, 
they claim descent from a once-powerful 
Indian tribe, with white strains perhaps 
from indentured slaves, or shipwrecked 
sailors. Many children have bronze skin 
and straight black hair. But many have 
white skin or kinky hair, too. Census lists 
them with Negroes; Maryland, which 
counts the group at 750 to 3,000, puts 
them in Negro schools. 

A rough-wood shack, walled with raw 
logs scarcely planed beyond the tree stage, 
is the average home. Few own their 
farms—go% of them, in Charles, Prince 
George and St. Mary counties are poor 
but able tillers of other folks’ land. The 
rest are domestics, hunters, fishermen. 

Legend says a Wesort led Lincoln’s 
assassin, John Wilkes Booth, through 
Maryland swamps. President Chester Ar- 
thur had a Wesort servant. 

Big Families. Maryland frowns on 
Wesort-white weddings. And no Wesort- 
Negro weddings, says tribal custom. In- 
breeding, early marriages, an average of 
eight children to a family, are common. 

Some scientists find inbreeding has 
caused early deafnéss, blindness, palsy, 
stuttering, idiocy and dull wits. But oth- 
ers claim most Wesorts are mentally nor- 
mal, some exceptionally bright, and many 
of the squaws alert and pretty. 


Armor of Skeletons 


“Who’s Christopher Columbus?” 

So speak descendants of the Vikings 
when America’s discovery is mentioned. 
Sole claimant to that honor, say U.S. de- 
scendants of those horn-helmeted seafar- 
ers, is Leif Ericson, believed to have 
found grape-blooming “Vinland,” now 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island, about 
IOoI, 

Even Leif’s journey was a follow-up 
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Watch men go for 
these Ireet Salads ! 


SO COOL! SO EASY! AND A WHOLE MEAL! 





Treet is extra flavorful, tender, high in vitamins—just the meat 
to make this salad delicious! Cube meat from % tin of Treet. 
/ | Cut remaining in thin slices and split lengthwise. Mix cubed 
| + ‘Treet with % cup diced celery, 4-cup diced green pepper, 
| 3 hard-cooked diced Cloverbloom eggs. Moisten with mayon- 
naise. Remove top and seeds from 4 green peppers. Cut 3 toma- 
toes part way through so each forms 6 petals. Fill peppers and 
tomatoes with Treet salad and arrange alternately with Treet 
slices between, as illustrated. Orange yeast rolls, garden peas and 
berries and cream complete the menu. : 
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Tender pork shoulder 
blended with 


sugar-cured ham! 




































Keeps dry, wild 
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'SUN- BAKED’ HAIR 


looking Handsome all day! 












WHAT A MESS / 


After a day of golf, tennis, swimming or 
gardening his hair looks a sight. Baked and 
scorched by the sun. Frazzled by the wind. 
Combing it with water simply doesn’t keep 
it in place. Krem] Hair Tonic is famous to 
groom dry, wild ‘‘sun-baked” hair. Keeps 
it neatly in place all day. 


WHAT A MISTAKE! 4° * 


And what a drip with the ladies. Thinks he’s 
well-groomed with his hair plastered down like 
a dummy’s. How gals laugh at him. If only he 
were up-to-date and would try Kreml. It keeps 
hair looking so handsome yet so MASCULINE— 


never greasy, oily or dirty. 


WHAT A MAN/ 


How trim and attractive his hair always looks 





even on sun-scorched, windy days. Kreml 
makes tangled hair so easy to comb. It grooms 
dry “sun-baked”’ hair so handsomely — keeps 
it looking its best at all times. Let Kreml 
help improve the appearance of your hair! 





@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp—for better-groomed hair. 


KREML/a- 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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International 


VIKING WEAPONS. Now they've followed... 


on Viking Bjarni, said to have reached the 
North American continent in 986 A.D. 

Interest in restless Viking voyagers 
rose recently when Norway presented New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum with sam- 
ples of Ericsonian weapons. They're a 
quaint lot now, when atom bombs make 
B-29s puny. The hand-tooled ax head, 
lance head, sword, horse bit and “shield 
boss” seem like ineffectual weapons. 

Relics. These are called the first 
Viking arms ever handed across the sea. 
But here and there along the New England 
coast, where, folk-history says, Vikings 
planted the long-gone village of Norem- 
bega, rusted relics believed left by the 
Norsemen have been found. 

Folk tales make those adventurers a 
turbulent, quarrelsome lot. But Ameri- 
cans of Norwegian, Danish, North Ger- 
man ancestry point to merchants, law- 
givers, sportsmen and lovers of life among 
the first explorers, as they pilgrimage to 
the stone tower Norsemen supposedly left 
in Newport, R.I., and the lusty Holly- 
woodian statue of Leif Ericson himself on 
Boston’s Commonwealth Avenue. 


Lincoln’s First Love 


“He was the ganglin’est, awkwardest 
feller that ever stepped over a ten-rail 
fence.” That’s what Tom Lincoln said 
about his oldest boy, Abe. 

He was mighty near a man, that lad 
—already “had t’duck to git through a 
door.” And though his moccasined feet 
covered forest trails like an Indian, and 
his chores were done in no time flat, he 
was a dreamer, too. Spring brought ro- 
mance to him, like any boy... . 

One day a wagon jolting down the 
rutty road collapsed near the Lincoln 
cabin, and the strangers came to cook at 
Mrs, Lincoln’s big fireplace till the wagon 
was ready to roll. Pleasant folks—a couple 
and two pretty daughters. 

Story. The mother read to the young 
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Boston Globe 


LEIF ERICSON. (SEE: Armor of Skeletons) 


people from books in the wagon .. . but 
Abe’s thoughts kept wandering to the sun 
on one girl’s shiny hair. After they were 
gone Abe sat in the sun daydreaming, 
“wrote a story” in his mind... . 

In the fantasy, he rode after the 
wagon, persuaded the girl to elope. Twice 
they galloped across the prairie—to the 
same camp they'd left behind! So they 
gave up, but “I stayed till I persuaded 
her father to give her to me,” Abe re- 
called. 

He thought of writing the dream on 
paper, then decided “it wasn’t much of a 
story.” 

But years later, after another sweet- 
heart, Ann Rutledge, died and he had 
married Mary Todd, the sad, tall man said 
of the girl whose hair shone in the sun: 
“That was the beginning of love with me.” 


Bargain at a Dime 


People who growl that they’d write 
those overdue letters if the Postoffice 
would go back to 2¢ local postage may 
pounce on this item which appeared in the 
Boise (Idaho) News of October 1864. 

Uncle Sam’s rates were down to 5¢, 
3¢ even 1¢ by then. But 12-year-old 
Wells, Fargo & Co. toted mails in the 
scattered West—and made its own prices. 
That’s why Idahoans clapped to read: 

“This morning Wells, Fargo & Co. 
put down the price of carrying letters to 
all parts of the U.S. to one bit a piece, or 
10¢ where envelopes are bought in quan- 
tities. 

“Everybody can now write to his gal 
and enclose an envelope for an answer, 
all for two bits, no matter whether she be 
in Web Foot, Me., or New Orleans— 
everywhere within the limits of the Uni- 
versal Yankee Nation; and creditors who 
expect no answers from their correspond- 
ents can dun for a bit. 

“Mighty nice arrangement, this cheap 
postage.” 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 
H above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance cannot cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
may represent additional thou- 








A phone eall 
may save 
you the difference 






sands in assets you stand to lose if 
fire destroys your home and he- 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion—we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone yaaa, 
call to him today may ey 
save you thousands. “a 


NY ae 


LLIAM STREET, NEW YORKAN.Y. 
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June, The Month Of... 


It’s June again and the bridal march 
is on. This year there'll be more brides 
than ever before. Though weddings this 
year are already 7% ahead of last year, 
the bride boom is just beginning, statis- 
ticians say. 

Natural cause of the boom—men 
again—has a lot to do with bridal fashions, 
too. Back from rigors and routine of war, 
men want their wives-to-be in a mist of 
flowing, shimmering white. 

Dreamy-eyed women, lost in a trous- 
seau dither, are scurrying from store to 
store, straining to find that “just-what- 
he-wants” attire. Many stores’ racks are 
almost bare. But it’s easier to find a 
ready-made dress than to have it made, 
because manufacturers have priorities on 
yard goods, 

Open Pocketbooks. Fiancees are 
buying the best dresses purses will allow 
—a few at $25, more around $30 and on 
up. Stores that once had less-expensive 
models claim they can’t be made for less 
nowadays, 

Gowns, most of them white, of course 
are long, many trailing into three-yard 
trains. In contrast, veils are short, barely 
finger-tip or shoulder length. The favorite 
material is still creamy satin. Cotton eye- 
let, rayon crepe, and net also rank, de- 
pending on the type and place of wedding. 
Pictures here show what one leading bride 
shop suggests. 





IN THE CHAPEL. She’s lovely in a soft blue 
crepe, intricately draped in a bustle-back 
that flows into a long train. 
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IN THE GARDEN, The bride wears a basque- 
waisted, drop-shouldered gown of crisp 
white eyelet pique and matching cap. 


AT A HOME WEDDING, The bride wears a 
floor-length dress of brocaded satin, dons 
a bell-hop jacket for the “I do’s.” 





FOR THE BIG CHURCH. She chooses billowy 
net, girdles herself with a lace tunic, 
crowning all with a finger-tip veil. 


The Tailored Woman, N.Y. Dress Institute 


OFF SHE GOES. Her honeymoon special: A 
print crepe dress, matchedsto her gloves 
and the sash on a navy wool coat. 
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Business 


Scarce Silver 


Strikes, mine shutdowns, “low 
prices’ and politics have all but cut off 
America’s source of silver. In two months, 
say silver users, there won't be silver for 
film, electrical equipment, silverware, 
medical and dental supplies and hundreds 
of other items whose utility depends on 
the use of silver. 

Another reason for the shortage is 
the increased demand. Industry, during 
the war, stepped up its demands more than 
50%, and this demand is still holding up 
which places today’s overall need at 125 
million ounces a year. Only about 5% 
of this amount is coming through. This 
trickle comes from two or three silver 
mines still operating and silver alloy be- 
ing mined along with zinc, copper and 
lead—three other U.S. raw materials 
sources hounded by strikes, lockouts and 
prices. 

A big industry source during the war 
was the U.S. Treasury, which now has on 
hand upwards of 225 million ounces of 
“free” silver (not needed to back up sil- 
ver certificates) bought at an average of 
46¢ an ounce. 

Silver Bloc. During the war, Treas- 
ury, under the Green Act, could sell its 
silver to industry at the OPA price of 
71¢ an ounce, a neat profit, but the act 
expired Dec. 5 and hasn’t been extended. 
The House voted to extend it, but 12 Sen- 
ators from the six western silver-produc- 
ing states, known as the silver bloc, said 
“no,” not for a mere 71¢ an ounce. As 
a result the act is dead and can’t be re- 
vived unless the Senate chooses. 

Meanwhile, there’s_ little _ silver. 
Mexico, a big source during the war, has 
also been cut off. Mexican silver produc- 
ers, who “feel” prices will go higher, 
aren’t selling until the price is settled. 

Mines Closed. It looks as if the 


silver Senators will get their way. Most 





silver mine operators insist they can no 
longer mine silver profitably at 71¢ an 
ounce, and have closed down. Nevada’s 
McCarran, the silver bloc spokesman, 
says he'll settle for 90¢ an ounce for two 
years, but after that he wants $1.29. 

That’s too much, say the silver users. 
Added to other increased costs, it will 
mean almost double the pre-war price of 
things made of silver. 


World’s Best-Paid Workers 


“Man is more surprising and the 
source of more progress than any machine 
of system of production.” 

So says James F,. Lincoln, head of 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, which 
pays “the highest wages in the world for 
comparable work,” (manufacture of arc 
welders and arc-welding electrodes). The 
company has never had a work stoppage 
or lost an hour because of individual 
grievances. 

Lincoln tells how it’s done in his 
book, Lincoln’s Incentive System, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, New York. The 
title is the key to Lincoln policy—incen- 
tive for the worker to be alert, get all he 
can out of his job, make a better product. 
co-operate with management; incentive 
for management to give the worker free- 
dom to create, do his job as he sees it. 
teach the worker he and management are 
a team, and pay the worker for what he 
can produce. 

For example, in Lincoln’s piecework 
system, if a man invents something that 
speeds up his production, he has two 
choices. He can keep the invention, apply 
it to his work and get a royalty. Or he 
can turn it in to the company for which 
he will be paid 50% of the savings it 
makes the first year, and lesser percent- 
ages in following years. 

Lincoln is dead set against union 
practices, against “feather bedding,” 
which gives a worker something he doesn’t 
earn, and other restrictions, which “cut 
down output, suppress the worker’s crea- 
tive abilities, lower his self-respect.” 


Proof of System. To prove his sys- 


ELECTRIC CHITCHAT. Lincoln at lunch in plant cafeteria. (SEE: World's Best-Paid Workers) 
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tem rewards both company and worker, 
Lincoln cites these figures: 

Between 1929 and 1944, Lincoln 
workers’ wages rose from $2,100 to $5,800 
a year. Dividends rose from $2 a share to 
$80 in 1941 and $60 in 1944. 

Lincoln gives two fundamental steps 
to the incentive system: 

1. The worker must be made to feel 
that he is in partnership with manage- 
ment; and that when he helps manage- 
ment he helps himself, both as worker and 
as consumer. 

2. It is management’s job to help the 
worker .develop himself. Here, says Lin- 
coln, is where the “miracle” is accom- 
plished. 


Write Me a Letter 


The Department of Commerce’s 
four-page letter to small businessmen 
won't be coming out for a while. 

One explanation of the delay is that 
Wallace wants to wait until he completes 
reorganization of the department; An- 
other is Congressional coolness toward a 
number of Wallace’s proposed projects. 

Insiders say publication won’t begin 
until October at the earliest. It will mark 
the Government’s entrance into the news-’ 
letter field on a subscription basis—26 
issues for $1 a year. 


Toot, Toot! 


Back in April the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad blasted the nation with full-page 
newspaper ads screaming that “a hog 
could ride a through train from New York 
to California, but a man couldn't.” 

While the campaign was in full swing, 
the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania railroads worked out 
deals to get through service. Still without 
such service is the C & O. 

Now the C & O is off again, this time 
with a blast against the so-called black 
market in Pullman reservations. The ad- 
vertisements say the campaign results 
from a personal investigation by Robert 
R. Young, C & O board chairman. 

Main Lines. Young charges the rack- 
et thrives on main line trains—Chicago- 
to-coast and Cleveland-to-New York and 
Washington runs. 

Say the C & O ads: “Sleeping car 
tickets are bought up weeks in advance— 
in ‘blocks’—by hotels, travel agencies, or 
by anyone else. There is nothing to pre- 
vent this space leaking into the black mar- 
ket except the honesty of the man who 
buys them.” 

The railroad cites instances where 
persons, unable to get reservations in ad- 
vance, had to pay from $10 to $55 in 
“fixes” to obtain Pullman space. It indi- 
cated that tickets could be purchased from 
Pullman porters. In some instances at 
ticket windows by paying bribes. 

C & O Plan. To cure the practice, 
C & O preposed a 25% forfeiture on tick- 
ets not canceled in a “reasonable time,” 
that block sales be ruled out and that 
tickets be made not transferable. 

On these points other railroads were 
reluctant to agree. Spokesmen for several 
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“‘Are your nerves jumpy—your digestion 

upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 years old,’’ says 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
ditioning expert. 


_FREE BOOK 
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90 Day 
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Days! 





Learn to Condition 
Your Body Against— 
RHEUMATISM 


CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 
OVERWEIGHT 









Common Ailments 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, ‘Your Health and the Next 90 Days,” Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-bullding measures right In 


your own home. Explains astonishing results 
Pressure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, 


ailments in 90 days, or LESS 


Kidney 
Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 


lood 
other 
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it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid 


THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-S2. 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U 
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send me postpaid, a copy of 
90 Days.” 
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“Your Health and the Next 
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been right there with 
the newest and best in fire- 
works. Now we give you JET PRO- 
PULSION ...an amazing rocket plane 
that can be used over and over again. 
Write quick for details of this newest sen- 
sation in fireworks. Astounding and colossal. 


BIG SPECIAL OFFER 
Giant assortment of over 150 pieces, t 
4 including 2-3-5 inch salutes, star shells, aerial bombs, 
4x? H] flower pots, skyscreamers, battle-in-the-clouds, Ro- 

man candles, tubular salutes, and many others... 
regular $8.15, retail value for only $4.95. Rush your 
Catalog FREE. 


BANNER FIREWORKS MFG. CO., INC. 


NEW SUPER-BRIGHT 
LUMINOUS FISH HOOKS». 


At last... here are the sensational new fish hooks’ 
that actually invite fish to bite ‘em and get 
hooked. Glo-Hooks not only hold fish after they 
are hooked, they really lure more fish and bigger 
fish to your hook. The super-bright plastic com- 

ound molded on every Glo-Hook is the most 
Pighiy luminous known to modern science. And, 
it’s well-known that fish, as well as many other 
creatures of nature, are attracted almost irre- 


LAND BIGGER AND BETTER CATCHES 
Order your Gio-Hooks today! 


Set of 3 assorted size Glo-Hooks, only $1.00 (| 
Double your money back if you're not convinced Glo-Hooks 
are world’s greatest fish catchers 


SCIENTIFIC LURE CO. 
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OXFORD ACADEMY, 


plan individualized program 


Trouble Shooters 


sful college preparation and gen- 
ucation for boys. Our tests enabk 
1) discover causes of difficulties; 
ise method of education to fit each 
3) make up quickly lost time; (4 
each stu- 


class. Not everyone needs Ox- 


ford, but he who needs us, needs us 
badly. 


Box M-95, Pleasantville, N.J. 
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loss of voice corrected 


veloped in retarded children 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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STIFF JOINTS * TIRED MUSCLES * SPRAINS + STRAINS + BRUISES 
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lines said no black market existed and 
hasn't since the height of the war. The 
Pullman Co. said that persons requesting 
reservations today can get them in most 
instances, 

Other spokesmen talked of Young 
“propaganda” to influence the Supreme 
Court to prevent sale of the Pullman Co. 
to the railroads. Young, they said, wanted 
to buy it himself. 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads said there were isolated cases of 
black market sales, but there had been 


few complaints since back in 1944. 


Knock, Knock! 


Don't look now, 
about to start knocking again. 
the lead shortage. 

It takes two drops of tetraethyl lead 
to give a gallon of ordinary gasoline a 
high octane content, make it burn slower, 
smoother. Known to the trade as ethyl, 
tetraethyl lead combines metallic lead and 
sodium mixed with ethyl chloride. Blended 
with gasoline, it eliminates the popping, 
kicking and jerking. 

Ethyl Corp., New York, perfecter of 
the process, obtained a patent on it around 
1930. Oil companies, working on similar 
processes, threw in the towel when Ethyl 
beat them to the gun, started using ethyl. 
All except the Sun Oil Co. 

Higher Rating. Sun Oil developed 
its own process, catalytic cracking, which 
gave the company’s better grade gasoline, 
Sunoco, an even higher octane rating than 
straight-run gas blended with ethyl. By 
1935 practically all the companies were 
selling ethyl., Auto motors purred like kit- 
tens, the road was open and the Sunday 
driver had come into his own, 

Then came the war and heavy mili- 
tary requirements for ethyl put civilian 
gas almost back to where it was in the 
1920s. High-test gas was still sold, but 
the ethyl content was reduced to 70, 
whereas it had been 80, and regular gas 
fell back to Model T standards. 

Renewed Vim. When war ended, and 
the oil companies, having built up big 
stocks, put civilian gas back to what it 
was almost immediately, the old buggy 
took on new life. It climbed hills in high 
that it formerly took in low, idled down 
to a cat’s purr, gave the owner new con- 
fidence. 

Then out of the blue CPA (Civilian 
Production Administration) struck, cut 
back lead allocations for ethyl production 
50%. This meant that gasolines without 
special cracking processes would soon be 
back on a war footing. 

Explained CPA: “U.S. lead produc- 
tion has been cut off since Feb. 5 bv 
strikes. Also, lead demands are greater 
than at any time during the war. It’s 
needed for radios, automobiles, batteries. 
Everybody's screaming for lead.” 

Nor did CPA hold out hope for early 
relief since we are forced to depend almost 
wholly on domestic production. 

Said CPA: “Even if the strike is set- 
tled, lead will still be hard to get. Lead 
miners are hard to get. It may take a 

‘ depression to lure them back.” 
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ms LUMBER INDUSTRY will be first (and probably biggest) recipient of subsidies 
under the new housing bill. Lumber production simply has to be 
| stepped up. 


NEW BUSINESSES and old businesses starting new ventures are likely to get some 
| breaks in the new tax bill. Support is growing in Congress for such 
's incentives to new production. 


™ CIO-AFL ORGANIZING DRIVES in the South have the private moral support of many 
Northern industrialists. They believe higher wages will help stem 
the flow of industry southward. 


T, TIN SHORTAGE, already bad, is going to stay that way for a long time. Previous 
1, optimistic reports by Government agencies have been proven wrong by 

id first-hand report from Malaya. Japs wrecked most of the mines and 

“d large-scale production will be a long time getting going. 


S A PLAN TO INSURE buyers of its luggage against loss or theft has been devel— 
oped by the U. S. Luggage & Leather Products Co. The company would 
add cost of such insurance (about $1 an item) to the selling price. 


yl Programs costing millions will be dropped by manufacturers forced to 

‘l. | retrench because of raw materials shortages and strikes. Why push 
products we can't sell because we can't make, they say. Biggest 

od cutbacks will come in the beer, food and auto fields. Broadcasting 

h | companies look upon it as a temporary condition, aren't worried. 


vs DESPITE PRESSURE from Congress and veterans' organizations, Civilian Production 
‘ Administration won't grant priorities to veterans for the purchase of 
new trucks and automobiles. CPA says the need for cars and trucks 

t- is so great and production so low that preference to any one group 

y : would mean complete rationing with practically nothing to ration. 


THERE'LL BE PLENTY OF FOOTWEAR this year, but not plenty of standard shoes. To 


ji- meet 1946 demand for 555 million pairs, shoemakers will have to turn 


in out 100 million pairs of the non-ration type-——uppers made of some- 
ne thing other than leather, soles of either leather or a substitute. 
a RETAILER'S SQUAWKS have about put a stop to OPA'S practice of removing price 


controls without notice. OPA now will get out lists of all freed 
commodities and will try to keep them current. First list should be 
available around June 15. 


ig CONTINUED TEXTILE SHORTAGES have put the manufacture of many rubber products 

it on a hand—to-mouth basis. Manufacturers have been unable to obtain 

xy so much as a yard of their second quarter fabric requirements. Result 
sh is they face a shutdown. They blame much of the shortage on the tex- 
ma tile manufacturers who, they say, have diverted production to more 

ail profitable channels. 


A NEW CROP WON'T END the worst rye shortage on record. With plantings lowest 
in 65 years, farmers still may not harvest all they plant. Reason: 
Jn A price ceiling of $1.58} a bu. (basis Chicago) is scheduled to go 
at | over rye June 1, which, farmers say, will make the crop unprofitable. 
ye | Ceiling-free rye now sells for $3 a bu. Unless the proposed ceiling 
is lifted, chances are what rye is harvested will be channeled into 
c- the black market. 


ry '"NEW MANUFACTURERS'' of furniture, wheel goods, luggage, venetian blinds, 
household lamps are going to get a clamp—down. OPA will cut back 
prices on them, stop a policy that has worked to squeeze out old- 
line manufacturers. 


lv ATOMIC TESTS OF PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING are scheduled at Bikini. Scientists 
st will study the effect of the explosion on food, clothing, fuels, lu- 
bricants, vehicles, hundreds of other items. Results ought to be 


. invaluable aid to commercial research. 


‘ PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C., June 5, 1946 
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Edueation 


G.I. Colleges 


New ‘York will convert three aban- 
doned or soon-to-be-vacated military in- 
stallations into temporary colleges to help 
handle its share of the nation’s ex-G.I. 
students, expected to total 750,000 by next 
fall. Federal authorities have agreed to 
clear out remaining personnel and trans- 
fer title to Sampson naval training base 
at Seneca Lake; Rhoads hospital, Utica; 
and Plattsburg barracks to the state for 
educational use. 

Temporary. The three camp colleges 
with facilities for an estimated 13,000 
students (10,000 at Sampson, 1,500 at 
each of the others) will close when regu- 
lar colleges can handle the student load. 

A corporation consisting of 10 New 
York college presidents will provide some 
of the teachers, set up the courses and 
supervise operations. Represented in the 
corporation will be Colgate, Syracuse, 
Hobart, St. Lawrence, Union, Clarkson, 
Cornell, Rochester, Hamilton, and Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic institute. 

Only freshman courses will be offered 
during the first of the two or three years 
the temporary colleges will operate. En- 
rollments won't be restricted to ex-G.I.s 
or to New York residents. But most of 
the students will be state veterans of 
World War II. 

There was much concern at first as to 
how the new schools would be designated 
so those in attendance could benefit from 
the prestige of a “name” school. But 
since the students will transfer to perma- 
nent institutions for final studiés and 
graduation, it is now agreed the name is 
not important, 

Government-paid tuition and board 
and room expenses will cover most of 
these schools’ operational costs. 

Pennsylvania, Too. In Pennsylva- 
nia Gov. Edward Martin suggests a tem- 
porary college at the Indiantown Gap 
military reservation to handle student 
overflow from state colleges and universi- 
ties. Otherwise, more than 24,000 Penn- 
svylvania veterans and high school gradu- 
ates will be left out this fall. 

The Indiantown Gap _ reservation, 
with facilities for 25,000 soldiers, could 
handle the group, says Dr. Francis B. 
Haas, state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


Education Pays 


Failure of Government inspectors to 
learn the true job status of ex-G.I.s draw- 
ing subsistence allotments is letting some 
veterans make education pay off in more 
ways than one. 

Under educational provisions of the 
G.I. Bill, veterans enrolling for school or 
job training are eligible for tuition plus 
living allowances amounting to $65 a 
month if single, $90 with dependents. The 
latter payments, however, are restricted to 
those not fully employed. 
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But this rule has not stopped hun- 
dreds of veterans from boosting their in- 
comes by obtaining subsistence while hold- 
ing down full-time jobs. 

Attitude. Most of those engaging in 
such practices do so without giving much 
thought to the legality of their actions, 
qualifying their positions with such com- 
ments as: 

“What business is it of the Govern- 
ment what I do with my spare time?” or 
“Getting a Government check is a lot eas- 
ier and more successful than asking the 
boss for a raise.” 

Until the Veterans Administration 
can train enough inspectors to supervise 
veterans’ activities on a nationwide scale 
there is little chance the culprits will be 
caught, H. V. Stirling, VA’s education di- 
rector, admits. 

Grades Tell. The only indication 
the VA has now that G.I. students are 
working full-time is a decided drop in 
grades. Such clues lead to investigation 
of what they do with their spare time. 

Both male and female veterans of 
World War II are eligible for educational 
subsistence. If married, the man receives 
$90 a month as head of the family, while 
his wife (if a veteran-student, too) is eli- 
gible to draw $65. Addition of children to 
the family doesn’t alter the allotments. 


School of Democracy 


Interesting, unique, but little known 
is the school in applied democracy in the 
Capitol Hill offices of Sen. Joseph Hurst 
Ball (R.-Minn.). 

Here seven young women and two ex- 
G.I.s work as secretaries six days a week 
while watching democracy in operation. 
From their front row seats they see how 
legislation is conceived, written and en- 
acted into law. 

The Senator got the idea for his 
school three years ago when young people 
began bombarding his offices with requests 


UNITED 9tagks | 


for information on world organization as 
proposed in the bi-partisan Ball-Burton- 
Hatch-Hill measure, forerunner of UNO. 

Revelation. “I never realized before 
just how hungry our young people were 
for information on national and world 
politics,” Sen. Ball declared. “The schools 
and colleges are filled with political sci- 
ence students who want to know how 
practical government works; how the rep- 
resentatives of the people legislate laws: 
how bills are amended, patched up and 
finally passed as expressive of the will of 
the people.” 

At first the offices were thrown open 
to all. Volunteers came, did a little work 
while watching the wheels of democracy 
turn. But congestion soon forced the 
Senator and Mrs. Ball, his secretary, to 
cull the staff of 20 to nine regulars who 
were placed on the payroll. 

The regulars are Miss Cushing Niles, 
Miss Doris Mead, Miss Wilva Davis 
Miss Megan Vondersmith, Miss Prue 
Towne, Miss Eileen Sullivan, Mrs. Martha 
Davies, and ex-G.I.s Joseph Dudley and 
Ed McCabe who are studying law at night. 

Duties. During office hours they do 
typing, filing and research. ‘Sometimes in 
the evening or on weekends they gather 
at the Ball home to discuss legislative pro- 
cedure and the merits or faults of pending 
legislation. They help write speeches, dig- 
ging up information and making sugges- 
tions for clarifying or emphasizing points 
the Senator has in mind. 

Not content with the job he is doing 
in Washington, Sen. Ball is working on a 
program at the University of Minnesota 
whereby students can work part time with 
state legislators in St.- Paul. 


Help Wanted 


The glaring spotlight of publicity has 
been turned again on the gross inequali- 
ties in educational opportunities through- 
out the U.S. by the third annual United 





Pathfinder Photo 


REFURBISHER. An important speech gets the finishing touch in typical Ball fashion. Left to 
right: Sen. Ball, Mrs. Ball, Miss Meade and Miss Niles. (SEE: School of Democracy) 
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Negro College Fund campaign. This year’s 
drive, ending May 31, sought $1.3 million 
to buy badly needed textbooks and lab- 
oratory supplies, and to boost substandard 
salaries of teachers in 33 Negro colleges 
throughout the country. 

Nearly one in every 10 Americans is 
denied proper schooling by our failure to 
provide adequate schools on all levels for 
the 13 million Negroes, declared Frank 
M. Totton, vice president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, and chairman 
of the campaign committee. 

Income Drops. Lower incomes 
among Negro families render them unable 
to pay more than 34% of the costs of 
higher education which averaged $340 per 
student last year. In addition the income 
from gifts, grants and endowments, never 
particularly large, has dropped more than 
50% in 20 years. 

Already struggling under a combined 
student load totaling more than 25,000, 
Negro institutions face the added respon- 
sibility of providing college education for 
some 20,000 Negro servicemen who want 
to exercise their G.I. Bill rights. 

Said Totton: “These facts added to- 
gether emphasize the need for more fi- 
nancial aid to Negro colleges, and place 
the responsibility for providing it squarely 
on the shoulders of the American people.” 





Mad Whirl 


What the Kentucky Derby is to turf- 
dom and the World Series to baseball, the 
500-mile Memorial Day grind at the In- 
dianapolis Speedway is to automobile rac- 
ing. All three draw top-flight competition 
and record crowds, are premier events of 
their respective sports, 

This year, with the war over, Indian- 
apolis prepared for its first race since 1941 
—when the incomparable Wilbur Shaw 
cracked up on the southwest turn, chilling 
spectators who thought his rolling crash 
helmet was his head. 

Big Names. Predictions were the 
race would: (1) attract 125,000 to 165,- 
ooo people, and thus retain its title of big- 
gest drawing card in sports; (2) see one 
of its 33 entries win in nearly two-mile-a- 
minute time (previous record, 117.2 
mph, set in 1938). 

3uilt in 1909, the Speedway had its 
first 5oo-mile race in 1911 when Indian- 
apolis competed with Detroit as an auto- 
making center. Winner was Ray Harroun. 

Since then, America’s greatest drivers 
have ridden the 24-mile brick and asphalt 
course. Winners have included Ralph De 
Palma, 1915; Gaston Chevrolet, 1920; 
Tommy Milton, 1921 and 1923; Pete De 
Paolo, 1925. Lou Meyer won three times 
—’'28, 33, 36. Shaw, now Speedway Corp. 
president, won three times—’37, 39, ’40. 

Something New. If the Speedway on 
Memorial Day were simply a four-hour 
bedlam of roaring motors, screeching tires 
and cheering throngs, it still would be 
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newsworthy. But when Harroun sped 
around it in 1g1t at 74.5 mph his Mar- 
mon Wasp carried something that made 
the race significant. This was a rearview 
mirror, first ever used on an automobile. 

From that day on, the track has been 
a proving grounds for such developments 
as four-wheel brakes, balloon tires, the 
straight-eight motor, down-draught car- 
buretion, streamlining, etc. 

Watch Tires. Moreover, scouts watch 
the race carefully to check on spark plugs, 
piston rings, shock absorbers, other equip- 
ment. This year greatest technical atten- 
tion was to be given to tires, particularly 
to war-developed synthetics. 

There is one general exception to the 
testing idea. Auto-makers may lend their 
products as pacing cars, but no longer 
enter stock models in Indianapolis compe- 
tition. The reason: Failure before thou- 
sands of motor fans would hurt sales. 


Aussies Again? 


When William T. Tilden II was iff 
form there was little question as to which 
nation would win the amateur interna- 
tional tennis crown in any given year. Big 
Bill swept the U.S. to Davis Cup victories 
seven consecutive times (1920 through 
1926) for the longest unbroken winning 
streak in the trophy’s history. 

The French changed that in 1927 by 
starting a six-year winning streak of their 
own. The British won from 1933 through 
1936 and lanky Don Budge finally sparked 
a brief U.S. Davis Cup resurgence in 1937 
and 1938. But in 1939, before the war 
stopped such things, Australia came back 
to tennis power to win the cup. 

This month, with Australia the nation 


to beat, a promising but still second-rate 
American amateur squad starts after the 
cup again by meeting the Philippines team 
in St. Louis June 14-16. From the side- 
lines, it looked strictly like a warm-up for 
the U.S. which, if it wins, will face the 
winner of a Canadian-Mexican contest in 
American zone finals next month, 

Trouble Ahead. The Americans, if 
they beat Canada or Mexico, then will run 
into real trouble. With New Zealand prob- 
ably out of competition this year, the U.S. 
would be called upon to face the winner 
of the European zone Davis play for the 
right to challenge the Aussies. This prob- 
ably will be France, whose aging, but able 
Yvon Petra and highly capable Pierre 
Pellizza are no push-overs. 

Even if America should get past 
France, however, its chances of regaining 
the Davis Cup would be none too bright. 
First, most top-ranking U.S. netmen are 
in pro ranks, leaving the amateur field to 
such lesser lights as two-time national 
amateur champion Frankie Parker, Ted 
Schroeder, John Kramer,’ Billy Talbert, 
Gardner Mulloy, Don McNeill and Tom 
Falkenberg. Secondly, Australia’s 1939 
cup-winning team of Adrian Quist and 
John Bromwich still is intact and, in addi- 
tion, has had the advantage of playing 
competitive tennis through the war years. 

The finals will be held in Melbourne 
—but not for a long time. The challenge 
round against Australia will not get under 
way until the last week in December. 


2 Million or Bust 


No matter where the Yankees wind 
up in the American League this season, it 
looks as if they’ll be world champions in 


— a 





Chas. J. Bell; Tower Studios 


OLD AND NEW. Ray Harroun made spectators gasp when he drove his Marmon Wasp, above, 
to victory in the first 500-mile Indianapolis auto race back in 1911. Floyd Davis, below, co-winner 
of the 1941 contest, shows what a modern racer looks like. (SEE: Mad Whirl) 
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FALSE TEETH 
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Soften DENTYTE by warme ~, 
ing—spread it on your plate 

—put in mouth and bite to 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate — and allow 
few minutes to “‘set.’’ You 
get an absolutely perfect 
fit. Sore gums vanish — no 
more slipping or loose teeth. 
DENTYTE is firm but resilient. For 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for 
months. Immediately removable with fingers. 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort 
per plate), postpaid only $1. Send dollar bill 
at our risk. Easy to order, Easy to use. 

Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


Dental Products Corp. Dept. P-53 Manheim, Pa. 





























MODERN MEMORIALS $690 ff 


nS K<< 


HE ENRY E. KLINE 


} 1885 - MAY | i 1938 







(DELIVERED) 


EASILY INSTALLED 


Cast aluminum, 6 x 16 inches. 
Raised lettering, border and wreath. CAST BRONZE 
slightly higher. Write today for free section of actual 
marker, free catalog of other styles, sizes, prices, de- 
livered to your city. Representatives wanted. 


FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. 50 Ashland, O. 


Sino’ PHOTO FINISHING 25'—<> 


Genuine Moen-Tone Quality approved by thousands since 1898, 
8 exposure roll film devel« oped with 16 prints or 8 enlargements 25¢ 
16 exposure split roll developed with 16 enlargements SOc 
Develo loping Panchromatic film Se extra. 

36 Exposure 35MM roll fine-grain developed and 3x4 enlarge- 
nents. . $1.00 


















Mailers and. Helpful Hints for better pictures sent without charge. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 477 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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at least one department—baseball attend- 
ance. And for this, they can thank Pres- 
ident (and one-third owner) Larry Mac- 
Phail, who hates to see any stadium seats 
idle when the Yanks are playing at home. 

Early in the season, MacPhail gave 
evidences of a new day in baseball mer- 
chandising that has some of his rival own- 
ers popeyed. The Yankees went into the 
radio business, contracting for their own 
time and peddling broadcast rights at their 
own price. Then they hired a “radio di- 
rector’ and four announcers to keep stay- 
at-homes informed of Yankee play and, 
eventually, lure them into the park. 

On the Air. Away from home, Mac- 
Phail makes sure no New York ‘rooter 
need forego a Yankee description of a 
single moment of Yankee play. Two an- 
nouncers travel with the team to put the 
old club flavor into home-consumption 
radio accounts of out-of-town games. 

MacPhail even has hopped up Yankee 
newspaper advertising which now carries 


illustrations and such captions as “Will 
Yankees Give St. Louis Blues?” or “Ted 
the Thumper vs. Jolting Joe,” referring, 


of course, to Boston’s Ted Williams and 
the Yanks’ Joe DiMaggio. 

And for fans who can spend as much 
as $600 for season tickets, Leaping Larry 
has made special arrangements including 
membership in a swank Stadium Club lo- 
cated in the team’s home park. It brings 
in more trade. 

Whoops! But all this paled before 
the extravaganza MacPhail put on in the 
recent Red Sox series. Here the erstwhile 
Army Colonel pulled his masterpiece—a 
“fashion show” of lovely ladies marching 
and riding in jeeps around the stadium 
grounds. Additionally, 500 lucky women 
spectators received a pair of nylon stock- 
ings each. Quipped one dazed New York 





sports writer: “Yesterday’s show had 
everything in it—except a New York 


victory.” 

Does it all pay off? So far, yes. In 
their first 17 home games, the Yanks drew 
580,064 fans, got themselves set for a 
possible record-breaking two million at- 
tendance by the season’s end. 


International 
LARRY'S LOVELIES. Is it a new day in base- 
ball? (SEE: 2 Million or Bust) 


oR. PORTERS 


ANIMAL 
ANTISEPTIC OIL 


STOCK OWNERS’ STAND-BY! 


Smart stockmen have relied 
for years on soothing, effective 
Dr. Porter’s Antiseptic Oil. It’s 
soothing ... tends to promote 
natural healing processes. Keep 
it on hand always for emer- 
gency use for minor cuts, 
burns, saddle galls, bruises, 
flesh wounds, and use only as 
directed. Ask your veterinarian 
about it... your druggist 
has it. 
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INVENTORS ceca 


In order to PROTECT your invention and reap the re- 
ward that should be yours PATENT your invention 
without delay. Write for free information today. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS. 345 Columbian Bldg, Washington, D. C. 








RAISES DAIRY GOATS 


For profit, pleasure, independence. 
Booklet FREE. Introductory 5- 
month subscription to leading month- 
ly magazine, 25c. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Dept. 690 Columbia, Missouri 
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Radio 


“Love That Soap” 


Frederic Wakeman quit a top-paying 
New York advertising job to write a novel 
—a book radio insiders have known would 
come and one that radio outsiders, the lis- 
teners, have hoped would come. 

The Hucksters, June Book-of-the- 
Month Club choice, is more than a satire 
on radio: advertising. It is an expose of 
the small, but powerful world of big-time 
radio, where, Wakeman says, “sincere” is 
synonymous with “hypocrisy” and where 
“money is the cleanest, simplest basis for 
friendship you can find.” 

Some radio listeners, irritated by 
repetition of one cigaret commercial, will 
get pleasurable relief in finding it camou- 
flaged as “Love That Soap.” Others will 
sense the point of the author’s racy satire: 
How, and by what kind of people, their 
minds are being shaped every day. 

Story of The Hucksters (Wakeman 
likens radio advertisers to hawking vege- 
table vendors) is a conflict between Vic 
Norman, account executive, and Old Man 
Evans, manufacturer of Beautee Soap. 

Czar. Evans bears all marks of a 
dictator. He forces his will on everyone 
not only because he has money but be- 
cause he actually believes in repeating 
commercials “until the public is so irri- 
tated . . . theyll buy your brand because 
they bloody well can’t forget it.” He feels 
power so much he thinks of “people under 
the $10,000 a year brackets as animals. 
3uy “em, sell ’em, fire ‘em.” 

This is the view that Vic revolts 
against but must inevitably accept if he 
is to stay in radio advertising. It is the 
view, the book implies, that through 
countless ways is subtly forcing itself on 
\merican radio listeners. 


Air Currents 


Families still shopping for a new 
radio may find it hard to believe there’s no 
shortage—at least not by pre-war stand- 
ards. Almost as many radios are being 
made now (1 million a month) as in 1940. 

Trouble is the insatiable demand. 
Moreover, strikes and price bickerings, 
plus clamor of 150 manufacturers (com- 
pared to a pre-war 54) for short steel, 
copper and wood supplies, have blocked 
production. By the end of 1946, however, 
retailers hope to be abreast of demand. 

So far bulk of sales has been in table 
models, priced from $12 for a four-tube 
set on up to $100. (Prices on all types are 
up 20% to 30%.) Cases are generally 
plastic in favorite cream or white, bur- 
gundy, yellow, red, brown and black. 

Any Time, Any Place. Most-asked- 
for type is the table model radio-phono- 
graph, tagged from $75 to $125. Portable 
sets, still hardest to obtain, range from 
$25 for the pocket size to $118.50 for a 
self-charger with five short-wave bands. 

Console radios (floor type). with or 
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People And Places 


New York: Five score monkeys 
escaped from a pet shop, gave firemen 
and police a merry chase, spectators a 
merry time, were finally rounded up— 
well, most of them, anyway (right }. 

Phoenix, Ariz.: City Clerk Joseph 
Furst resigned, observed, contrary to 
custom, that his health was “excellent,” 
was rewarded with a new job as city 
magistrate. 

Gary, Ind.: Virgil Underwood, 35, 
was three times loser to Judge Homer 
Sackett, 71. The judge floored him 
twice with haymakers when he at- 
tacked a woman witness, then gave him 
$200 and go days for contempt.of court. 

Oakland, Cal.: A polite robber 
breakfasted with elderly Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton J. Moore, chatted about his 
Army experiences, waited while they 
sent the housekeeper out to cash a 
check, took the money, departed. 

Philadelphia: Umpire Art Pasar- 
ella, calling balls and strikes behind 
the plate in a Washington-Philadelphia 
game, caught a foul tip on the chin, 
found he couldn’t call anything (be- 
low), was rushed to the hospital. 





International 


Short pants. 


International 


Caller silenced. 


Chicago: Hauled up in court to 
explain his odd attire, Lonny Ellis ex- 
plained that joking friends had swiped 
his trousers (above), was advised by 
the judge to find more sober acquaint- 
ances. 

Winnipeg, Canada: Veterans 
Rehabilitation officials got an applica- 
tion for a job as hangman. Said the 
inquiring vet: “It’s a job I can do 
very well.” 

Philadelphia: Attorney Harry 
Berkowitz asked a prospective woman 
juror if there was any reason why she 
shouldn’t serve, got the answer: “Yes, 
I think you would annoy me,” excused 
her, 

Cedar Rapids, lowa: Forced by 
the housing shortage to share his house 
with his ex-wife, Edward Price got 
curious, applied his eye to a partition 
peephole, got a broomstick in it. 

Washington: Democratic note: 
A White House calling list read “Hon. 
John L. Lewis, Mr. Charles O'Neill,” 
was quickly amended to read: “Mr. 
John L. Lewis, Mr. Charles O'Neill.” 











Acme 


She knuckles down. 


International 


Monkey business. 


Philadelphia: Resigned males ad- 
mitted one more invasion of their 
sports, let 6-year-old Nancy Rauden- 
bush (above), knuckle down in a mar- 
ble tourney. 

Medford, Mass: Residents got a 
ration-free bonanza when a truck over- 
turned, spilled 12,000 Ibs. of sugar over 
the highway, set citizens sweeping the 
sweet from the street. 

Orange, Tex.: Mrs. Sol Cook, 
claiming allergy to nylons, had no 
trouble swapping four pairs for rayons. 

Sioux City: Robins set up house- 
keeping on a Chicago & North Western 
engine. After a week of travel, the 
neatly finished nest contained one egg. 

Boston: Sailor James Demarest 
accepted a lift from a motorist, was 
both shocked and sorry when the Sa- 
maritan stuck him up, took his wallet. 

Ruidoso, N.Mex.: Village fathers 
adopted a novel pay scale for the new 
post of police magistrate: $1 a head 
for convictions, nothing for acquittals. 

Lincoln, iIll.: Five-months-old 
Thomas Sutton rolled off a_ table, 
landed on the oven door, popped in- 
side, was rescued slightly browned. 

Atlantic City: Tipplers stopped 
tippling, reneged after learning Orlo 
Bartholomew’s goats were really pink 
—from DDT. 

Toronto, Can.: “Spud” Arse- 
nault, 47-year-old sourdough, struck 
gold after 20 years, sold his claim for 
stock and $100,000 in $50 bills (be- 
low), set off with pockets bulging to 
New York for a fling. 
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More than a fistful of fifties. 
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Write for “15 Ways to Make 
Rope Last Longer” —prepared by 
Plymouth Cordage Co., world’s 
largest rope-makers— Plymouth, 


Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE iglesias 


a t ae NE BALER TWINE 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST—BECAUSE 
IT'S ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 








POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy steel construction for life- 
time use. Adds, subtracts, aids mul- 
tiplication. Capacity 999,999.99. A 





real machine—guaranteed 5 years. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Send 

name and address. We ship immed- 
iately. On delivery, pay postman 

2.50 (plus C.O.D. and post- 

|$ 50 age charges). If yousend $2.50 
with order, we pay postage. 
Leatherette case 25c addition- 

al. Your money back after 10 


Free Trial 
TAVELLA SALES co., 25-ACF West Broadway, New York 7" "N Y. 


days trial if not satisfied 





CASH By Return Mail For Used 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Accordions, Saxophones, Trumpets, 


Trombones, Cornets, Violins, or any other 
instrument regardless of condition, now 
needed for students. Write today. 


stX BROS., 
Dept. K 


2309 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Wil. 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


‘Acid Indigestion 


Relievedin5 minutesordouble your money back 
| When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffo- 
pene gas, sour stomach and heartburn, doctors 
usually prescribe the fastest-acting medicines known 
for symptomatic relief — medicines like those in 
Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings com- 









fort in a og By or return bottie to us for double 


money bac 
DO YOU tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 

gretescinn cun as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 

| weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. Sist year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephensen System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 
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without phonograph, and 
mahogany or walnut finish, are gradually 
making their way to display rooms. But 
most of them are just teasers, still waiting 
for OPA and manufacturers to come to 
terms on prices. 

By next fall radiomakers will begin 
in earnest on sets that receive both stand- 
ard and FM (frequency modulation) 
broadcasts. Before the war, only the aris- 
tocrats of radio sets came with FM. But 
now it can be incorporated into most of 
the larger console models for an added $30 

Black and white television sets are 
slated for fall sales, too. Prices won’t be 
less than $150, may go beyond $600. Not 
much farther ahead are color television 
sets, destined to run picture-loving Amer- 


icans a colorful race for their money. 


“Operations Crossroads” 


Around a tableful of microphones in 
Washington sat 21 representative Ameri- 
They were waiting for first words 
from Vice Admiral Blandy, on ship en- 
route to Bikini Atoll, before they began 
their part in “Operations Crossroads.” 

CBS called the program “unprece- 
dented.”” For the first time, on this May 
28 broadcast, it took an editorial stand— 
on what to do with the atom bomb. 

Producer-writer-director Robert Sha- 
yon had spent months working out the 
hour-long, question-and-answer program. 
He had gathered together 11 experts, in- 
cluding Professor Einstein, Atomic Physi- 
cist Harold Urey, Harold Stassen, Henry 
Wallace. To ask the man-on-the-street 
questions, he had selected, among others, 
a gold star mother, the tail-gunner on the 
plane that atom-bombed Hiroshima, a 
farmer, a college freshman. 

Tail-Gunner Speaks. Climax came 
when the tail-gunner summed up both 
guests’ and CBS’ views: The answer lies in 
UN control with people of the world work- 
ing together as one family. 

Result, CBS hoped, was that each 
listener, too, would make his voice heard 
on this explosive question, and do his bit 
to harness atomic energy for constructive, 
not destructive, ends. 


Smellivision Rose 


As a lovely red rose flashed onto the 
television screen, spectators at a Chicago 
demonstration whiffed its unmistakable 
fragrance. They smelled it with their own 
noses and could predict “smellivision” 
was here. 

Optimistic scientists visualized the day 
when television sets would come equipped 
with 200 to 300 different smells. (Aromas 
are automatically concocted by chemicals 
in the set, “mixed” by radio-remote-con- 
trol from the studio.) Faint nostrils quav- 
ered at the thought of several odors on the 
same program. 

Then suddenly, the inventor, Hans E. 
Laube, fearful that his secret would be 
dissipated before perfected, packed up all 
the equipment. On flight to his native 
Switzerland, he left not a scent behind, 
save the memory of the rose on the screen 
which radiomen had seen and smelled. 
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LOOK! HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 
FROM ANY 
LIGHT PLUG 
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AT LAST! THE EASY , 
WAY TO HEAT WATER pe chrome 
a 


Ladies, now you can have 
the convenience of elec- 
trically heated hot water 
right in your own kitchen 
or bathroom! You simply 
place the Elden Electric 
Water Heater in water, 
plug into the nearest elec- § 
trical outlet. There are 
thousands in use. Complete 
with 6 ft. waterproof in- 
sulated rubber cord and 
plug. ACT NOW! Send 
check or money order. No 
Cc. O. D's. Money back 


guarantee. 
AGENTS WANTED! ' Write for liberal discounts today. 
ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. DEPT. 39 


7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life ‘miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 





without dangerous paring. Use Hanson's 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, 
too. Use it tonight—walk in comfort to- 


morrow. At druggists’ or by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price, 25 cents a box. 
Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y 
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UNE in Mutual net- 

works every Saturday 
and enjoy the Purina 
Mills Show, ‘‘Op’ry 
House Matinee” and the 
latest news brought to 
you direct from Wash- 


ington by the editors of 
PATHFINDER. 


Consult your newspaper 


for the exact time of 
program over your Mu- 


tual station. 
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Pathfinders 





New Mahout 


Fighting blood from a new quarter 
was drafted to chairmanship of the Re- 
publican National Committee when moun- 
tain-born B. Carroll Reece turned from 25 
years in the House of Representatives to 
victory-carving for the G.O.P. 

Visitors to the House Office Building 
or National Committee headquarters un- 
derstood why the soft-spoken, quick-think- 
ing ex-lieutenant had so many citations 
and decorations for “extraordinary hero- 
ism” in the famous Rainbow and Yankee 
divisions of World War I. They learned 
why he went to Congress 14 times un- 
opposed from Tennessee. 

There’s live power and a record of 
victory about Chairman Herbert Brown- 
ell’s successor—as shown by his Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal, Purple Heart, Croix de 
Guerre with palm, citations for bravery. 

In battle he crawled far out under 
fire to rescue his fallen men. Now he’s 
maneuvering skillfully to re-establish the 
Republican Party after four Presidential 
setbacks. First objective: To capture con- 
trol of Congress in 1946. Real goal: 
White House, 1948. He states his plans 
briefly: “Our job is to elect, not select.” 

Gets Along. With his twinkling gray 
eyes and easy smile, Reece has a knack 
of getting along with people. It’s good for 
the G.O.P. he’s both North and South. 

He hails from a farm in the Great 
Smoky mountains at Butler, Tenn.—one 
of 13 children. His home now is Johnson 
City. An ancestor of his founded Nola- 
chuckey, the Smokies’ first settlement. 

Farmboy B. Carroll got the “B” in 
his name from another fighting ancestor, 
war of 1812. “B” stands for Brazilla, from 
the Old Testament “Barzillai.” It means 
‘Man of Iron.” 

In his Congressional office there still 
hangs a commission bearing the signature 
of Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
confirming his appointment as ist Lieu- 
tenant, Infantry, in the New York Guard. 
Mainly identified with New England’s 
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ELEPHANT TRAINER, (SEE: Pathfinders) 
JUNE 5, 1946 





50th Anniversary 


Why | never heard of such 
“ss, a wonderful convenience!” 
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COMBINATION COAL-WOOD-ELECTRIC RANGE 





“Why yes, when I keep a coal fire 
for kitchen comfort, the oven is 
heated in the usual manner. 





“If the fire is not hot enough for 
baking, |! turn on the electric oven 
unit to raise the oven tempera- 
ture. The automatic temperature 
control is then in full charge. 1 
never have a baking failure.”’ 





YES, MONARCH’S “DUO-OVEN” operates efficiently 
with coal or wood . . . with electricity . . . or with BOTH. 
The automatic oven control regulates the amount of electricity 
needed to maintain desired baking temperatures. Cooking top is 
also half electric, half coal-wood. Entire range requires only 46” 
of wall space. An exclusive Golden Jubilee model offered only 
by MONARCH. Ask your Monarch dealer. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
4076 LAKE STREET BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


This is Monarch’s 











A Sheppard Diesel Generating Set is sim- 
pler to operate than the engine in the fam- 
ily car. 


Simply open throttle . . . press 
starter button .. . and 
the power’s on. That’s 
why many hatcheries, 
farms, factories, tourist 
camps and ice plants 
have found it so easy... 
and profitable . . . to 
generate their own elec- 
tricity. 











3% to 56 H.P. 
Marine Engines — 
3% to 62 H.P. 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO. INC. 56 Middle St, Hanover, Pa. 


DIESEL'S THE POWER- 





EN rorciy 
AND CounTY 
Nationally Rnounfllanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write 
letter with detatls, age, expertence, etc. 

THE FYR-FYTER CoO., 
Dept. 35-18 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Kills the fleas 














got QUICKLY! 
aha bye Keeps others off 
Good Housekeeping for days! 


Moy, FOMNCTIVE Og 
£5 aovearsty AE 





Still 25¢ and 50¢ 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. ©l. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-E-2, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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famed Yankee Division, he was first a 
member of the 4th Ohio Infantry, and 
went overseas with the 42nd Rainbow 
Division. 

World War I interrupted a college 
instructor’s career for Reece—that’s why 
he feels he knows veterans’ problems so 
well. Afterward he returned as director 
of the School of Business Administration 
at New York University and took leave 
of absence to enter the race for Congress 
in 1920. Reece won. 

Label. Many have called him “po- 
litically a middle-of-the-roader from the 
middle of the nation.” Coming from a 
border state, he voted for poll tax repeal 
and for Federal anti-lynching legislation. 
As Congressman he served 10 years on the 
Military Affairs Committee, 14 on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
was a member of Special House Commit- 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning. 

It was when he was new to Washing- 
ton and Congress’ “baby’—30—that he 
met his wife, Wiscansin-born, West Vir- 
ginia-bred Louise Goff. Her father was a 
Senator; her grandfather both Senator 
and Secretary of the Navy. Their only 
daughter, Louise, 17, is a college junior 
specializing in home economics and avia- 
tion. 

Louise Sr. is dark-haired, gracious, 
and as keen on politics as hubby. She 
can turn out a fighting speech and believes 
in campaigning right along with him. “I 
know he can do a good job,” she said be- 
fore they closed up their Johnson City 
home. “‘But I’m going to drive him wher- 
ever I can.” Reece never chauffeurs the 
family car; he has more leisure for strat- 
egy-planning with Louise at the wheel. 

When they have time to be “homey” 
Mrs. Reece likes to bake cornbread and 
“greasy beans, with salt pork. My hus- 
band’s ‘fond of them.” Fact is, Reece ad- 
mits he’s a pretty fair cook himself. “I 
can make mighty good potato soup,” he 
boasts, but both agree few things are bet- 
ter than a good thick steak. 

Busy Man. A _ non-smoker, non- 
drinker, Reece has one regret these days: 
“Haven't got time for hobbies.” In school 
he played football and basketball. Lean, 
erect, and ruddy-faced at 56, he sneaks 
off now for an occasional round of golf. 
But he has to forego interests in bridge, 
books, and gardening—what with being 
president of three Tennessee banks, board 
chairman of another, member of three bar 
associations and several clubs on top of 
his new big job. 

“But I do like horses and dogs,” he 
adds. “Reece dog population is exactly 
three just now.” In the Red Cross Build- 
ing in Washington there’s a stuffed Boston 
bull, covered with medals. It’s Reece’s 
dog Stubby, mascot of the Yankee Divi- 
sion, World War I. “The boys hid him on 
the transport over and back,” said Reece. 
“The Red Cross honored him by putting 
him in the museum.” 

He thinks sometimes about Stubby 
and the “old days.” 

Right now—with the race between 
the G.O.P. elephant and the Democratic 
donkey coming up—Chairman Reece is 
thinking more about elephants. 





Songs But No Folks 


Racketeers are riding folk tunes to 
a pasture where, unless somebody gets 
mad and does something about it, the peo- 
ple won't hear a note of folk music unless 
it has been “unionized.” 

Certain organizations make the most 
of what they organize as “folklore con- 
ferences” which, underneath, are far from 
that. College professors fall prey to such 
manipulators. 

Parodied. The manipulators stage 
fiestas of cacophony they call ‘“hot-nan- 
nies’ where, after an admission fee is 
paid, those who join in are taught and 
rehearsed in songs specifically made or 
parodied for strikes, walk-outs, or Com- 
munist-inspired rallies. There’s song and 
lore—but no “folk.” 

Meanwhile, honest folklorists, tuned 
by and speaking from the heart of Amer- 
ica, are in danger—doing radio programs 
free, watching their books of folk tales 
going from door to door. 

New Records. With the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on its first major trans-conti- 
nental tour since Pearl Harbor, Columbia 
has issued one of its best sets of recorded 
music to date—the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, played by Joseph Szigeui, wich Cy- 
namic Eugene Ormandy on the podium. 
The album (Set MM-603) consists of 
five 12-inch_records, using nine sides. The 
tenth side presents the adagio from the 
Brahms Sonata No. 3 in D Minor, played 
by the same soloist, with Leonid Hambro 
at the piano. Ormandy is at his best w..en, 
with the background of a violinist, he 
directs the performance of a work that 
clearly has been one of his favorites for 
a long while. 

Music of Tchaikovsky with Andre 
Kostelanetz conducting the Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra (Columbia: M-6o1). AIl- 
though the Robin Hood Dell musicians 
are, for the most part, members of the 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI. New Brahmsian brilliance. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra, you’d never rec- 
ognize them in this presentation which, 
for popular taste, strings together most of 
the best-liked excerpts such as Melodie, 
The Sleeping Beatty Waltz, Andante 
Cantabile, Barcarolle, and None But The 
Lonely Heart. Surface noise further mars 
what seems to be a hurried and ordinary 
performance, 

Strauss Polkas played by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler con- 
ducting (RCA-Victor: Three 10-inch 
discs, M-1o49). Fiedler does an excellent 
job in presenting such familiars as the 
Tik-Tak, Sans Souci, Pizzicato, Leichtes 
Blut, and Bahn Frei, but now and then 
some of the_best lack the lilt of true 
Viennese interpretation. 

Best Populars: Victor—Katinka and 
Josephine Please No Lean On The Bell 
played by Vaughn Monroe and His Or- 
chestra; J Love An Old Fashioned Song 
and You’re The Cause Of It All, played 
by Freddy Martin and His Orchestra; 
You Won’t Be Satisfied and I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows sung by Perry Como. 
Columbia—Panacea and You've Got Me 
Crying Avain, played by Woody Herman 
and His Orchestra; You Only Want Me 
When You're Lonely and J Wish I Had 
Never Met Sunshine, sung by Gene Au- 
try; Come Rain or Come Shine and All 
That Glitters Is Not Gold, sung by Dinah 
Shore. 


Books 


ai 4a 
Two Bad Dreams 


America has a chance to read how 
two people, one real-life, one fictional, 
fought their way through widely-separated 
experiences they both describe as night- 
mares, 

I Chose Freedom (Scribner’s: $3.50) 
is the cold but potent factual report of 
Victor Kravchenko’s gradual disillusion- 
ment with life in Red Russia. His night- 
mares, in the book, are the years of 
mounting horror while he witnessed the 
Soviet’s inner workings as a high engi- 
neering official. 

His awakening came four years ago 
when he fled his Soviet post in Washing- 
ton, denounced his former colleagues and 
threw himself “under the protection of 
American public opinion.” The truth of 
his book can be disputed only when we 
can look past the iron curtain around his 
fatherland. 

Fight for Sanity. Nightmare No. 2 
is the eve-holding novel Snake Pit (Ran- 
dom House: $2.50) by Mary Jane Ward. 
The central character is behind an iron 
curtain of her own most of the time— 
insanity. 

Room by room, treatment by treat- 
ment, abuse by abuse, the story follows 
her through a mental hospital to eventual, 
hard-won freedom. And page by page, it 
is distinctive fiction with more than a 
grain of truth and more~than a hint of 
first-hand experience. 

Information Special. 
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4 [a PICTURES OF YOUR LOVED ONES 


imagine your favorite photo- 
Graph stepping down “right out 
of the picture,” coming “te 
life” right before your eyes! 






Eight inches high, mounted on 
modern tempered Masonite with a 
sturdy, light-tone, hardwood base, 
a GOLD.TONE STATUETTE trans- 
forms even a flat, tiny snapshot 
Of negative to a realistic “almost- 
alive” likeness for you to cherish! 





























1a em “COME TO LIFE” 





Living Image 
STATUETTE 


“only * 98 


So ua So Thrillingly Lifelike! 


A GOLD-TONE STATUETTE transforms that picture of baby, thet 
snapshot of your sweetheart, mother, father, sister, brother or friend 
—even the family pet—into an almost-living image. Mounted on tem- 
pered Masonite with a hardwood base, « GOLD-TONE STATUETTE 
stands charmingly by itself on your table, radio or dresser. It gives you 
a truly com jonable “small-edition” of a dear one you want with you 
always. it’s all so easy to get! You simply send us your photo, 
snapshot or negative and we carefully reproduce it by our new 
GOLD-TONE Phot phic Process. Then, after mounting the repro- 
duction on its lifelike cut-out, we ship it immediately—a “Living 
Image” for you to enjoy and cherish forever. 


Your Photo Returned in Perfect Condition 

Any negative, or photograph oe a — oo promptly in 
perfect condition. Send any rac: fall — bust size, individuals 
or groups. So hurry and fill out Sue acannon 
price is still in effect. When you 7 ae see these GOLD-TONE 
STATUETTES you'll wonder why you ever did without the rich, warm, 
“almost-living” daily companionship they bring you to enjoy. It's the 
perfect gift! And the perfect tribute to loved ones no longer with you, 
whose memory means more than an ordinary photograph can signify. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


a LS13 608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, lil. 




















! FILL IN HERE 
F ERE 
SPECIAL! ] Sate eae ag — POO a, Shae eteane cw ome 
STATU ETTES IN COLOR I Please make me__Statuettes at $2.96 ea. color of baie, eyes, clothes, etc. 
Yes, you can have your GOLD-TONE STATUETTE | Please make me_———Statuettes Hand Enclosed find $ Ship Postpaid 
in full, natural color, too! For only one dollar § Celesed in — = — ad Ship C.O.D. I will pay postman § 
extra, our skilled portrait artists will carefully 1 salaen. rh —- ' 
color your statuette in rich oil tints. Statuettes in 1D Grrease print cleerty) —s 
color are s0"real” you almost expect them to salt! | CY eee SE eae Sens 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Tracked Into The Home Can 
Infect Your Whole Family! 


Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin be- 


tween toes is cracked , f 
or raw from Athlete’s( OM y 


Foot, get Dr. Scholl’s ee 
Solvex. Relieves itch- - 
ing at once, kills fungi Fe oa 


on contact, aids rapid 
healing. Liquid, 
Ointment or Pow- 
der. 50c at Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores. 
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The Secret of 
Joan’s business 
success ?— 

It’s simple 









Smart Joan knows you have to keep on your 
toes to get ahead. You can’t afford to let 
down ... even on those Difficult Days. ““Take 
care!” she advises. “Heip relieve sympto- 
matic cramps, headache and that miserable 
‘on-edge’ feeling with these wonderful im- 
proved Chi-Ches-Ters Pills!” 50¢, or larger 
economy boxes at your druggist. Get Chi- 
Ches-Ters Pills today, and take only as 
directed. 


The Improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional 
distress” 
FREE—New illustrated booklet of intimate 
facts every woman should know. Mailed in 
plain wrapper. Write today! Chichester 
Chemical Company, Dept. U-6, Philadelphia 
46, Pennsylvania. 
















ve Fingers 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and ‘protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women, Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at $4.25 less 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


TET) woustRiAl GLOVES COMPANY 


> Famous Industrial 406 Garfield, Danville, iM. 
Safeggards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Torente) 


YOU NEED THIS 


Sa 






FAST-ACTING AGENT TO 
relieve misery and kill cause* of 


ATHLETES FOOT 


Helps 

Guard 

Against 
Re-Infection! 





Here’s a product that really does what 
it claims. It’s a Doctor's wonderfully 
soothing yet powerfully medicated liquid 
called Zemo. First applications relieve 
itching and burning between cracked, 
peeling toes and aid healing. Zemo actu- 
ally kills on contact the vicious germs* 
that cause and spread this trouble. 
That’s why Zemo has such -. amazing 
record of continuous success. First tris al 


convinces. Buy Zemo 
at any aha ee 9d 
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Miraculous fidelity of tone distinguishes 
the CLARION Waverly table model. Richly 
grained, piano-finished walnut cabi- 
net. Six tubes, including rectifier. Super- 
interceptor loop antenna. Electro-dynamic 
speaker. “Climate-proof” coils. Packed with 
new postwar features. See your CLARION 
Dealer. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, mz igazines and books, i 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEVISION 





HANG ’EM ALL! 


mirrors, pictures, wall decorations 
WITH 


MOORE "ricrine’ HANGERS 
Hang light articles and drapes with MOORE Push- Pins {ff 


At stationery, department and hardware stores 
























If you have a lawn or 





garden, keep a can of 

Cyanogas on hand. This 

gas-producing powder 

will solve your ant prob- 

lem. The spouted can is 

specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to avely, 
A little goes along way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 






















A Thousand Things has been written by 
George Stimpson, veteran Washington 
correspondent, the man who surprised 
everybody by writing A Book About The 
Bible (Harper’s: $3.50). Here, carefully 
indexed, is the variety of information a 
copydesk man ordinarily assembles, usu- 
ally for no other reason than working on 
the copydesk! Why jewelers’ clocks point 
the hour at 8:18; why sailors are called 
gobs; why undies are called B.V.D.s; 
who Dr. Fell was; what famous queen 
had six fingers on one hand—an endless 
collection of this sort of thing has been 
packed away in a surprisingly readable 
book. History, literature, geography, as- 
tronomy and almost every subject is cov- 
ered well for the information-specialist’s 
holiday. 

Game Book by Margaret E. Mulac 
(Harper’s: $2.50) should be a godsend 
to those who want the know-how behind 
questions such as these: What can we 
play at home? How can I give a differ- 
ent kind of party? What can a child sick 
in bed do for amusement? Directions are 
clear and the text is well illustrated. 

The Grants. Captain Grant by Shir- 
ley Seifert (Lippincott: $3) is a sympa- 
thetic treatment of the romance of Ulysses 
and Julia Grant, a novelization that re- 
views the facts mostly from a woman's 
point of view. Grant is almost always the 
blunderer, a strange mixture of hardness 
and kindliness, continually inspired by the 
woman he married after a courtship in- 
terrupted by the Mexican war. Brevity 
would have helped where a 606-page book 
flounders somewhat like its hero. 

Count Me Among The Living by 
Ethol Sexton (Harper’s: $2.75) is unfor- 
tunately a good example of how good 
writing and what seems to be excellent 
craftsmanship cannot rescue a thoroughly 
unpleasant story. This tale’s about a child 
living on a plantation in Hawaii with a 
mentally unbalanced mother and a father 
who sometimes seems as irrational. The 
heroine moves to California but that 
doesn’t keep her from going crazy. A first 
novel. 

Also Recommended: /mperial Ve- 
nus, a novel of Napoleon’s favorite sister, 
by Edgar Maass (Bobbs-Merrill: $3); 
Drums Under The Windows, a continua- 
tion of a fine autobiography by Sean 
O’Casey (Macmillan: $4); Volcanoes 
New And Old, well-illustrated, by Satis N. 
Coleman (John Day: $3.75); Restless 
India, a most informative little book by 
Lawrence K. Rosinger, the Foreign Policy 
Association’s expert on the subject (Holt: 
$2); Empire and the Sea, a historical 
novel of British naval warfare, circa 
793-1805, by Fletcher Pratt (Holt: 
$3.50); No Other Man, the novel that has 
been running serially and alarming many 
people as to what the Atomic Age is in 
for, by Alfred Noyes (Lippincott: $2.50). 

Best Mystery: Denver Murders, an- 
other in the regional series, by top re- 
porters and edited by Lee Casey (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce: $2.75). Best western: 
Sunset Rim by Curtis Bishop (Macmil- 
lan: $2). Best poetry: The Golden Book 
of Catholic Poetry, From the 13th Cen- 
tury to the Present, edited by Alfred 
Noyes (Lippincott: $3.50). 











WHY HAVE 


GRAY HAIR? 


Easily Restore Color! 
Why let gray hairshandicap you socially, 
or influence your chances for employ- 
ment? Banish the gray hair that shrieks, 
“You're getting old!” 

Use W. W. Hair Preparation and keep 
your youthful appearance. It’s so easy to 
apply. Just rub a small amount into your 
scalp at regular intervals according to 
simple directions. Relieves loose dandruff 
at the same time. 

Color returns so gradually even your 
closest friends will not realize it. No ar- 
tificial appearance. Not a rinse. Money- 


back guarantee if you are not completely 
satisfied. 

W. W. has proved itself to satisfied 
customers over a period of twenty-five 
years. Scientifically compounded and 


thoroughly tested. 

Bring back lovely color to your hair, in- 
expensively. Send $2.00 (cash or money 
order) today. Covers all costs of mailing 
and taxes. 


W. W. COMPANY 
Dept. GF-6 424 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 


“ASTHMADOR 


, — Is My Best Friend” 





SAVOGRAN , 


CRACK FILLER 





AT PAINT AND 
Nomane sores WRITE FOR CIRCULAR Q 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


POPPIN'A BUTTON! (Pcie. 


» Album of 48 cartoons—chuckles 
for expectant fathers and moth- 
ers. Ideal shower gift. Order 
today—Poppin’ A Button Co.. 
6931 40th S W., Seattle 6, Wn. 


o, MONEY BACK /# NOT TICKLE D/ 
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animals, strange scenes, etc Wan 
postage! 


) sporovei sopiicants enclosing 35 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without , Eo me 4 to protect and sell 
your invention, “Patent Guide™ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-D Adams Building Washington, D. C. 
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AVOID Spoilage 


Make Canning Quicker, Easier 


SUPRIVE 
MAS aN 


& 
<_Prnartas 7 


This famous two-piece Good Housekeepers’ cap has a 
built-in ring that assures perfect sealing. Because 
PRESTO jars are made of Duraglas, they offer maxi- 
mum protection against cracking. With Presto clo 
sures, always use Cupples No. 10 Top-Seal jar rings. 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


SPASTIC TTT ha 


CORRECTION 
ay Milton GB. Berry 
Se Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


Encino, Calif.; Houston, Tex.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Oshkosh, (Lake Winnebago) Wis.; Portland, Ore. 
Day schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools 
16264 Ventura Sovtoverd, Encino, California. 


GHOULD baby suffer the Maanalibes of 
chafing, diaper rash or dry eczema, 
just apply soothing, medicated Resinol 


to relieve fiery itching and smarting. 

For several generations many mothers 
have relied on this gentle, quick-acting 
ointment for baby’s skin comfort. Let 
their experience guide you. At all druggists. 








Raise Chin-China Sig Doan For Fur vn ot 


We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big 
Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Penna. 


Toxite: KILLS 


Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 
Spray brooder red, mites, bed and other Sg places. Kills 


house and eSckroaches, 2 ants, need Pslniiar posts. = 
saturate litter ‘onthe. Ase hile mae FOR COLDS Sores 
t trol thick mist over birds in closed house several 
‘0 cont oO! times a day. Ask your dealer or WRITE. 
Coccidiosis. — TXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
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Movies 


The Kid from Brooklyn 


Danny Kaye, who shot to top box-office 
in Up in Arms and Wonder Man, goes 
through even zanier antics in The Kid 
from Brooklyn (RKO-Goldwyn). As a 
meek milkman he knocks out everybody 
but himself with his accidental prize- 
fighting prowess. 

A musical remake of The Milky 
Way, Harold Lloyd’s 1936 comedy, the 
new version comes packaged in Techni- 
color, Goldwyn girls and hit parade tunes. 

When Kaye is wrongly credited with 
knocking out the world’s middleweight 
champion, his manager (Walter Abel) 
cashes in on the publicity, matches him 
against “fixed” material. Finally Danny 
finds himself face to face with the champ 
—and what looks like his own finish. But 
by a fluke he gets the title, a share in the 
milk business and the gal, Virginia Mayo. 

Gymnastics. Danny’s mugging is at 
its best in a patter-piece called “Pav- 
lowa,” a take-off on the Russian ballet. 


| His ring appearances are overly-bur- 
| lesqued, milked to the limit for laughs. 


Vera-Ellen, young dancer cast as 


| Danny’s sister, does some clever stepping. 
| The supporting cast—with Lionel Stander 


playing his original role as the “slugger’s” 
trainer, Eve Arden, Fay Bainter, Steve 
Cochran and Clarence Kalb—steals its 
share of laughs. 


So Goes My Love 


With an inventor in the family, life 
in Brooklyn in the 1860s was anything 
but calm and placid. That’s the theme of 
Universal’s So Goes My Love, 88 min- 
utes of homey situations and nostalgic 
chuckles. 

The cast is headed by Don Ameche 
who adds the Maxim silencer to his long 
list of movie inventions. Myrna Loy 
plays his helpmate, returning to the screen 
at her best—the charming-wife role. 

The story unwinds at a slow pace 
with dramatic incidents few and far be- 
tween. But in the skilled hands of the 
stars, plus the engaging presence of little 
Bobby Driscoll as their son, the dialogue 
manages occasional sparkle. 

Major weakness is lack of emphasis 
on the inventor’s struggles and concentra- 
tion on life’s lighter side. But its relaxing 
entertainment should appeal to the whole 
family. 


Two Sisters from Boston 


Take the drolleries of Jimmy Du- 
rante, add the singing of Lauritz Melchior, 
mix up with a worn, but extravagantly- 
mounted plot—and you have Two Sisters 
from Boston (MGM). 

The tried story of a blueblood who 
seeks operatic fame, it starts Kathryn 
Grayson, daughter of one of Boston’s best, 
at the cellar rung of the success ladder—in 


a Bowery beer hall. When the highbrow | 











A PYRENE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER WOULD 
HAVE CONTROLLED THIS 
GRATE FIRE Till WE GOT 
HERE. YOUR HOME WOULD 
HAVE BEEN SAVED, 












A Pyrene fire extinguisher 
checks fire at the start. 
Home and auto supply deal- 
ers now have Pyrene in stock. 
Buy yours today. 
















“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of hovschold hints sent on request 








By the way: 
When did you last 
test the fire extinguishers 
in your home? Be sofe .. . 
keep a Pyrene refill handy. 


Puyrene Manufacturing Company 


NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co 


IDENTIFY YOUR THINGS 
BY SEWING ON. 


York Process 
NAME TAPES A>o 


6 DOZEN $1.25 @ 12 DOZEN $1.75 “ jones 


—_— @ AT NOTION COUNTERS 
. Trial 3 doz. $1 


ea combo C 



























, ete. ple . 
SEND NO. MONEY. oie ortagennd t on 


oo ant cone $1.00 


id. (Canada, er —_ ) Nothing else to buy. 
WweaveRn” aeetpas Bie See Boot. 76. Hutchinson, Kansas 





For cool summer comfort 
Genume TOP GRAIN COWHIDE 
Cushioned comtort platform 
QUALITY LEATHER SOLES . . 
Non marking rubber heel 
Men's ond Boys’ sizes 6 to 12 


$ 9 FREE POSTAGE 
MONEY BACk 
GUARANTEE 


JORDAN- WILLIAMS (0, 15 Moore Strest, Hew York 4 1. 
Please cond ae (POSTPAID) 1 payment sccompanies order “LEISURELYS™ af 91.95. 








Pr. Sere Wit o's (, Bee’ 
mr [St ae 
SI cn I eles (7), Bags’ 
Abe send me your tree lhustroted JORDAN WILL /AalS styte beakiet 

Home. 

Aédress a 
a " Sl " a 

PATH4 (neck Money Order) «6 €.0.0. C) 















PARAVOX 


ONE CASE - ONE CORD 


HEARING AID 








® "Outstandingly free from cord Get This 4 
p and case noise. FREE i 
§ NO SEPARATE BULKY BOOKLET i 
1 BATTERY CARRIER ! 
| Comlortable in summer and | 
t winter — easy to carry — no Y 
extra wires just one case and 
| one cord. Clear amplification — { 
| wide range in tone. Replace- | 
i ment or repair of mechanical I 
parts guaranteed for one year i 
i if found defective. 
i SERVICE PROBLEM SOLVED "NEW i 
| by the Paravox replaceable  Satisfactions | 
i chassis. No sending of sets to From Hearing ] 
tactory—no bothersome loan sets. Aids” i 
! Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, 
| American Medical Association | 
| PARAPHONE HEARING AID __e- | 
j 2041 East 4th St. © Cleveland 15, 0 j 
Builders of one-case, one-cord vacuum 
i tube hearing aids since | since 1942 _! 
See a LL 





Heel Cushion 


+ es Circu lation 
+ 













— Get Quick 
. Lasting Relief 
Support , W ear Guaranteed, 
Pee ay — oy - Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 
* shoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus Cc. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending 
price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 
after 30 days. Send Today! 
ARCH HEELER Co.., Dept. 454, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Metatarsal 






AGENTS EARNING UP TO $300 A WEEK 
SELLING AMAZING NEW FLOOR FINISH 
REINFORCED WITH PLASTIC RESIN... 
REQUIRES NO WAXING OR LABORIOUS 
MAINTENANCE 


FREE SALES KIT! 


Get in on the ground floor of one of the biggest 
money makers ever put out! Every home, 
office, store, restaurant, beatty parlor, church 
and factory a red hot prospect. Sells on sight. 
Anyone can apply. Just mop it on. Send for 
free sales kit today. Exclusive territory. 
Write our Mr. Curtis today. 


FAIRCHILD CHEMICAL & COATINGS CO, INC. 
280 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 











This new 128-page book, *‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’'describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 3431 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 


RY 30 DAYS 
OUR RISK 


STAMMER?. 


family descends on her, Durante steps in. 
He fixes a Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ance with tenor Melchior, 

June Allyson, the other sister, han- 
dles the love interest with Peter Lawford. 
The climax, Grayson and Melchior in a 
symphonic duet, gives music-lovers a 
treat. And burlesque-lovers get their kind 
of treat when “Schnozzle” noses his way 
into the spotlight. Whether it’s against a 
lusty Bowery background or out front at 
the staid Met, he’s there in his usual riot 
act. 


Make Mine Music 


Walt Disney has done it again. This 
time it’s a musical fantasy that out- 
whimsies Fantasia and out-jives some of 
movies’ most rollicking shorts. 

Designed primarily for 18- to 27- 
year-olds who have been least responsive 
to past Disney films, Make Mine Music 
(RKO-Disney) blends to unrelated 
shorts into 75 colorful minutes of com- 
edy, ballads and ballets, swing and classic. 

The picture tees off with a hillbilly 
burlesque, The Martins and the Coys, 
with singing by the King’s Men. Pastel 
relief in Blue Bayou (backgrounded by 
Ken Darby’s chorus) soon gives way to 
All the Cats Join In, a rug-cutting jam- 
boree.of animated bobby-soxers and Benny 
Goodman swing. 

Something for All. Other numbers 
more apt to please all include Casey at 
the Bat, read by funny-bone tickler Jerry 
Colonna. Sterling Holloway’s narration of 
Prokofiev’s orchestral fable, Peter and the 
Wolf, may win permanent Disney roles 
for Peter, Ivan the Cat, Sonia the Duck 
and even the menacing Wolf. 

Cutest characters are _ “Johnny 
Fedora” and “Alice Bluebonnet,” two hats 
that flirt from neighboring shop-windows, 
fall in love, are torn apart but finally re- 
united on the ears of Dobbin, the dray- 
horse. The Andrew Sisters warble the 
wooing. 

Final and topmost story is The Whale 
Who Wanted to Sing at the Met. Willie, 
both hilarious and operatic, keeps the 
audience sympathetic with his shapeless 
self. Nelson Eddy’s voice sets listeners 


on their ears when, through soundtrack 
tricks, he sings tenor, baritone and bass in 
a one-man trio. 

Credit for the production, two years 
in the making, goes to a corps of crafts- 
men—all sparked by the Disney genius. 


Trailers 


Devotion, Warner's tale of the lives 
and loves of the Bronte sisters, is a mildly 
enjoyable, sentimental story of a talented 
family. From the standpoint of biog- 
raphy, Charlotte and Emily could rise 
from their graves and sue for libel. Olivia 
de Haviland is Charlotte, Ida Lupino the 
moor-loving Emily, with Arthur Kennedy 
a more true-to-life Brother Bramwell. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice 
comes from the same ink pot (James 
Cain’s) and the same studio (MGM) that 
produced Mildred Pierce. It’s a sordid 
story of tawdry people and violent action 
with convincing performances by Lana 
Turner and John Garfield. Good atmos- 
phere and a strong supporting cast help 
lift the film out of the ordinary. 

Blondie’s Lucky Day (Columbia) 
finds the Bumsteads, Daisy and the pups 
entangled in mare trouble. Penny Single- 
ton and Arthur Lake faithfully follow 
Chuck Young’s comic strip portraits. 

Gilda (Columbia), with Rita Hay- 
worth and Glenn Ford, is produced with 
so much glitter, suavity and skill that it 
should be a winner. But it suffers from a 
weak story and a gradual let-down of 
action. It’s too melodramatic and too 
wordy. Miss Hayworth is the eye-filling 
piece de resistance. 

Wife of Monte Cristo is PRC’s 
newest cloak-and-sword romantic melo- 
drama. It has fast action, rich costuming. 
John Loder is smoothly villainous as the 
French prefect and shapely Lenore Aubert 
proves an excellent fencer. 

The Mysterious Intruder (Columbia ) 
is another in the series based on CBS's 
The Whistler radio program. It has 
Richard Dix as a private detective track- 
ing down secret treasure. The plot main- 
tains excellent suspense. Dix does a good 
job, helped by Mike Mazurki, Barton 
MacLane and Nina Vale. 











FUN BY DISNEY. Nelson Eddy gives voice to "The Whale"; Jerry Colonna to "Casey at the Bat.” 
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MEN /MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


WWE-MAN BLADE / 


No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. G 


RATS 


K-R-O KILLS THEM OR 
YOUR MONEY COMES BACK! 


EASY TO USE! New, improved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed comes in handy Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother, 


SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made of red 


quill, Better to use around children, chickens, 
and farm animals. 


CHEAP! Household size 35c; large economy 
package for farms, $1. Also K-R-O Powder, 
enough to make 200 baits, only 75c. At most drug, 
seed, and feed stores. Stop losing money—get 
K-R-O, today! 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises," by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. 


The K-R-O Com- 
pany, Springfield, Kk R-Oo 
Ohio. Dept. 65. 

070) Re COL Ee lele 


ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
.».MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 









to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with moully odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly” care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist's discovery—Dr. Merrick’s SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes... 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box F-186, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


Ora SULFODENE 
peek 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 


Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 


Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guaranteed to Bloom Next . 

rer Order Now—a postal card will 

fs Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.O. D. 


at the right time for fall planting. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


W ORDER NOW 


PAY MEX T FALL ls 
ROLL DEVELOPED Cae 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 32x42 30¢ 
prints, 4c each, developing 10c. 


WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE 
West Salem, Wisc. 
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DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 


scratches continually, it's probably 
~~ not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 





What Every Woman Knows 


Get the house all tidied up, 
Flowers in the hall, 

Make yourself neat and pretty, 
Nobody comes to call. 


Let dust be on the furniture 
And you look like a goon, 
It’s ten to one you'll have callers 
All the afternoon! 
Louise Duke 


Carroll Reece, National Republican 
Chairman, likes to quote this definition: 
“Egotism is the anesthetic which nature 
gives to deaden the pain of being a darn 
fool.” 


One phase of the Alcatraz trouble we 
may have overlooked: Maybe those pris- 
oners were just striking for shorter years. 


The OPA has missed a good bet. So 
far it has not figured a way to put ceil- 
ings over houseless veterans. 


Rival blocs fighting for the balance 
of power obstruct peace settlement, re- 
ports say. Perhaps, peace is just around 
the bloc. 


Columbus found a hemisphere, 
But could he find a residence here? 


John Lewis’ mine workers will prob- 
ably never think their idol has a base of 
clay. If he fails them they'll just think 
it’s coal feet. 


When the American motoring public 
gets out on the jammed holiday highways 
it’ll be a toss-up as to which is thinnest, 
tempers or tires, 


Howard E. Anderson of Liberty, Mo.., 
sent a cable to his father, a missionary in 
Moga, Punjab, India, announcing the 
birth of a child.. The message read sim- 
ply, “Isaiah 9:6.” His father wired back, 
“Proverbs 25:25.” Isaiah 9:6 begins, “For 





"I'm atraid, legally, you can't make them wait 
as long for the payments as you waited for the 
cor.’ 


use les 


The Wonder of Ratio 
FOR YOUR OWN ROOM! 


READY FOR DELIVERY—NOW 


Don't disturb the family. Listen to your favorite 
programs on your own clear-toned Lombard 
cabinet model radio. Play itin your own room, 
orinaroom wnese the family radio is playing. 
The Gontte- one head set blocks out other 
sounds. The Besutifully designed Multiphone 
(Crystal Set) Radio is sturdily built, and is en- 
praqeced with the latest radio developments. 

t gives you three distinctive features: (1) 
Rotary dial tunes clearly and sharply, eliminat- 
ing static; (2) Crystal volume control elimi- 
nates fading and improves reception; (3) Has 
outlets so six persons may listen simultaneous- 
ly. But that’s not all. You eliminate upkeep 
expense—no tubes, no batteries, no electricity. 
It's a honey...no static, reception loud and 
clear...built for heavy sefvice and lasting satis- 
faction. Guaranteed. Orders shipped same day 
received. Only $4.25. With one set of ear 
phones, ONLY $6.50 Prepaid. C.O.D. if you 
desire. Order now. 


GENERAL FACTORS 


119 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, California 





REAL COMFORT FOR 


TIRED, ACHING, 








your money back. 


At your local shoe dealer 
or order by mail, stating shoe 


Light, adjustable . . . easy on 
your feet. Wizard Arch Build- 
a ers are praised by thousands of 
( fA active men and women. Satis- 
\( 
A i size and whether for man or 
‘ woman. Pay postman $3.50 
Style A. $3.50 PlysC.O.D. fees, or send $3.50 
Per Poir and we pay postage. 
Wii ADJUSTABLE 
ARCH BUILDERS 


faction GUARANTEED or 
TRIMFOOT CO. Dept. PF-2, Farmington, Mo. 








‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
i Do you suffer from metatarsal callouxes, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Hj Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
a LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx al! 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from hee 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘“‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, of (.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blexsed relict. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 63 ST., Dept. 4-F, N. ¥.C.24 












Notonally odvertsed, heovy 
or! tanned genuine leather 
moccasin... Rowhide leother 
loces . . . Extra heavy orthopedi« 
round weor Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 


vat " 5 FREE POSTAGE Wika, 
3 MONEY BACK LAME AN FAR, 
; GUARANTEE Boys sizes 3 to 5 33. 23 


JORDAN-WULLIAMS (0. 15 Moore Strect, Hew Tork 4. 1. 
Please send me (POSTPAIO) if payment accompanies arder HYSKIES at $3.50. 


Pry Sere Wierh__ ilen's ["], Women’s [7], Boys’ (“), Girt” 7) 
Sve Men's [), Women's [), Boys), Gite’ ) 











Pn_Sire Width__ Sen's ("), Women's (). Boys’ (_), Carts” 
Aho send me vou tree illustrated JORDAN-WILLIAMS style booklet, 

Heme 

Address 

ee eS ee 
PATH4 Ook 2 Money Order () ©«(€-0.0. 1) 











what a shine! 


VENUS POLISH 


CLEANS AND WAXES 
IN ONE OPERATION! 


In one easy operation, VENUS double ac- 
tion POLISH cleans and waxes your car. 
The whole job takes less than an hour! 
quickly removes the accumulation of dirt, 
scum, and oxidation that makes a car dull 
and dingy ... provides a beautiful, weather- 
tested wax finish that deftes sun, rain, snow. 

Make your car shine! Give the finish /ast- 
ing protection! Ask for WHIZ VENUS 
POLISH at your garage or service station 
—you’ll find it wherever automotive prod- 
ucts are sold. R. M. Hollingshead Corpora- 
tion, Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 


_ A PRODUCT OF 


WWellingthecd 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
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unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder.”” You may want to look up 
Proverbs 25:25 for yourself. 


Fishworms 


(Annelidia: The earliest form of seg- 
mented, triploblastic animal, well-differ- 
entiated and equipped with a mesoderm 
and rudimentary nervous system. Known 
in its commonest form as the roundworm 
or earthworm.—From a biology textbook.) 


Observe the humble annelid— 
Though slimy and elastic 

These tiny worms 

Have mesoderms, 
What’s more, they’re triploblastic. 


The little dears 
Were pioneers 
At trying segmentation, 
And in their day 
They led the way 
In differentiation. 


Their tiny cells 
—So science tells— 
Devised the nervous system. 


Not much on looks 
But strung on hooks, 
The fish just can’t resist ‘em! 


My husband and I stopped for re- 
freshments at a small town drug store. As 
we sat in a booth with our sandwiches and 
iced coffee, the proprietress stood silently 
behind the counter, frankly listening to all 
we had to say. 

“TI wonder,” I said lightly, “just how 
much caffeine there is in what I am drink- 
ing.” 

I held my glass up to look through 
it at the light. As I looked up, my eyes 
met those of the proprietress. In an irate 
voice she flung at me: “Not in my coffee 
is there any caffeine. My coffee is pure!” 
—Betty Huey Saunders. 


In Italy a group of Hindu soldiers, 
anxious to learn something of the English 
language, had asked for and received in- 
structions from an American private. 
Later facing an English major, the soldiers 





from India snapped smartly to attention 
and one of them solemnly said: 
“What’s cookin’?” 


A wire had fallen across Main st., 
and no one would touch it for fear it was 
“alive.” When the news reached the ed- 
itor of the town paper he acted promptly. 

“Send down two reporters,” he 
ordered. “One to touch the wire and the 
other to write the story.” 


Everybody knows England has her 
hands full these days. In fact, any tele- 
phone operator can tell you “the Lion is 
busy.” 


Does the promised unionization of 
major league ballplayers mean we shall see 
players wearing union suits; hear south- 
paw hurlers called leftwingers; and watch 
organizers instead of umpires call strikes? 


Quotes 


It’s the money that’s burning many 
persons’ pockets that’s burning holes in 
the price ceilings.—Atlanta Journal. 


It begins to look like the OPA learned 
to influence people without making friends 
in the process.—Memphis Commercial- 


Appeal. 


Yesterday’s Tomorrow’s Simile: As 
evasive as a Cabinet member.—Houston 
Post. 


In the spring a young man’s fancy 
seldom turns to thoughts of work.—Tulsa 
W orld. 


Today’s Daniel Boone is the hunter 
who can bag a 5-room apartment at 10 
miles with a telephone slug.—Boston 
Globe. 


OPA is lifting price controls in the 
fashion of the humane man who cut off 
the dog’s tail an inch at a time.—Boston 
Globe. 


Tourists used to count the miles be- 
tween towns. Now they count the hot- 
dog stands.—Dover (Ohio) Daily Re- 
porter. 
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"But graduations are not exactly like discharges.” 
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> Marvel of modern conventence 


perrec 


the worlds most popular 4 


Only genuine PERFECTION 
“Inner-Flow” Wicks 


bring out all the fine performance 
built into your Perfection Oil Range. 
Patented 3-ply construction pre- 
vents shrinking, stretching, assures 
steady flame adjustment. For 100% 
performance insist on Perfection 
“Inner-Flow” Wicks. 


tion 





So clean! So beautiful! And cooks so perfectly! 
Perfection’s famous “High-Power” burners give 
any degree of clean, instant heat you need for every cooking 
operation. “Live Heat” oven makes all baking better. 
A triumph of modern engineering, Perfection heat is sootless, 
odorless, smokeless! Independent of pipe line or current you can 
enjoy Perfection’s unrivaled performance wherever you live! 
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The Mark f of Quality 
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4 PERFECTION OIL RANGES 


PERFECTION STOVE CO. + 7817-C PLATT AVE. + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





J. F. Rogers and his 
son, Peter, excel as 
one of Studebaker’s 
expert heat-treating 
teams. Many of 
Studebaker’s best 
craftsmen owe their 
skill to the long ap- 
prenticeship they’ve 
put in under their 
fathers or older rela- 
tives. New father- 
and-son teams are 
constantly forming. 


They make it their lifework to build 


long life into your Studebaker 


Don Wyman and his father get 
together on a grinding machine. In- 
dividual pride and a solid sense of 
responsibility stand behind each 
step in the construction of a Stude- 
baker. This painstaking-care pays 
off in top quality performance. 


That loyalty of 
Studebaker craftsmen assures 
unchanging high quality 


OU find a year-after-year con- 

tinuity of the same men and 
the same family names on the 
Studebaker employment roster. 

South Bend boys by the hun- 
dreds grow to young manhood 
and start learning to be Stude- 
baker craftsmen under the eyes of 
their own fathers. Many of those 
fathers were schooled in Stude- 
baker precision manufacturing 
the same way themselves. 

It’s because these men stick to 
their Studebaker jobs and seldom 
leave them for other work that 
Studebaker quality stays uni- 
formly high, decade after decade. 


The Army recognized that when 
it entrusted to Studebaker a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars worth 
of its most important war equip- 
ment production. And that same 
consistently good workmanship 
keeps Studebaker cars remark- 
ably free from the customary pen- 
alties of hard use. 

Today, “Always give more than 
you promise” is the watchword 
throughout the Studebaker fac- 
tories, just as it was 94 years ago. 
Because that watchword is a 
living, daily influence, your 
money invested in a Studebaker 
goes far. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 
BUILDER OF CARS WORTHY 
OF AMERICA’S HOMES 





